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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


‘Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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VICTOR FRIEND PRESIDES AT 
BROTHERHOOD DINNER 


The sixth annual brotherhood dinner 


of the Massachusetts Chapter of the: 


National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, at the Copley Plaza Hotel, May 17, 
was the largest and most colorful of its 


Victor A. Friend 


kind ever held in Boston. Victor A. 
Friend, president of the chapter, opened 
the program following the meal by read- 
ing a memorial resolution on Louis A. 
Kirstein, prominent public - spirited 
Boston citizen who had been active in 
the brotherhood work from the beginning, 
and who died since last year’s meeting. 
The audience stood for a moment in 
silent prayer in memory of Mr. Kirstein. 

The guest of honor and_ principal 
speaker was the Secretary of the Navy, 
the Hon. Frank Knox. Among the 
prominent guests at the head table were: 
Governor Saltonstall; Mayor Tobin; 
Charles Francis Adams, former Secretary 
of the Navy; Major-General Sherman 
Miles, commanding general of the First 
Service Command; Rear Admiral Rich- 
ard A. Theobald, commandant, First 
Naval District; Dr. Heinrich Bruening, 
former chancellor of Germany; J. W. 
Farley, director of the Massachusetts 
Committee of Public Safety; Lincoln 
Filene; and Mgr. Robert P. Barry, who 
brought the greetings of Cardinal 
O’Connell. 

Mr. Friend turned the meeting over 
to Supreme Court Justice Higgins, who 
introduced the guests. 

Secretary Knox in a vigorous plea for 
unity stressed the importance of mutual 
understanding and good will over mere 
tolerance. The most significant thing 
about this address was the fact that it 
was obviously specially prepared for the 
occasion by the busy Secretary of the 
Navy. Mayor Tobin and Governor 
Saltonstall both spoke briefly and to the 
point on the need for unity. 

More important even than the presence 
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of high-ranking army and navy men, 
scholars, churchmen, and editors, was the 
presence of delegations of students from 
many Massachusetts colleges, who were 
the guests of the chapter. In all, nine 
hundred people were present at this out- 
standing event. 


E. H. L. 


DANA KLOTZLE ORDAINED 


Rey. Dana Earle Klotzle was ordained 
to the Universalist ministry at a cere- 
mony in the West Somerville, Mass., 
church, April 16, 1943. 

Participating in the ceremony were 
Rev. Clarence R. Skinner, D.D., dean of 
Tufts Divinity school; Rev. Robert Cum- 
mins, §.T.D., general superintendent of 
Universalist churches; Rev. John M. 
Ratcliff, Ed.D., superintendent of Massa- 
chusetts Universalist churches; Rey. G. 
Douglas Frazier, director of youth activi- 
ties of Universalist churches; Rev. 
William E. Gardner, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church, North Weymouth; and 
Rev. Archiver Strait, president of the 
Somerville Council of Churches. 

Mr. Klotzle was graduated from 
Haverhill High School in 1934. . He 
attended the Franklin Union Technical 
School in Boston and after being gradu- 
ated in 1936 taught chemistry there, also 
taking advanced courses at Boston Uni- 
versity. He received his bachelor of arts 
degree at Tufts in 1940 and will be 
graduated next month from Tufts Theo- 
logical School. 

The new minister’s first assignment 
was at the Foxboro Universalist church, 
where he served two years as student 
pastor: He has been pastor of the West 
Somerville church for two years. He 
also served as pastor of the Gorham, 
N. H., Universalist church for two 
summers. 

Mr. Klotzle was married to Miss Ruth 


Jewett, Gorham, N. H., in October, 1941. — 


He is national president of the Univer- 
salist Youth Fellowship. 
A reception was held in the West 


Somerville church vestry after the 
ordination. 
WHO’S WHO 


Joun M. Rarcuirr is a member of the 
faculty of Tufts College and superintend- 
ent of Universalist churches in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Aurrep C. LANE is a professor emeritus 
of Tufts College. 

Corinne H. Brooks is president of 
the National Association of Universalist 
Women and wife of the minister of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church. 

Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish Church of Milton, Mass., 
and a well-known writer of children’s 
stories. 


Harry Apams Hersey is minister of — 


the Universalist church in Danbury, 
Conn., and secretary of the State Con- 
vention. 

Srantey MANNING is minister of the 
Universalist church of Hartford, Conn. — 
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How It Goes with the Unitarians 


PPARENTLY things are going reasonably well 
with the Unitarians. At the May Meetings, abbre- 
viated for wartime, they had over six hundred dele- 
gates, which compares well with the seven or eight 
hundred of normal years. Money affairs seemed to be 
in good shape—the average return on their four-million- 
dollar fund being 3.8 per cent in spite of the fact that 
the board invested $195,000 in war bonds, on which the 
return is only 134 to 21% per cent. 

The living contributed $34,000 for current expenses 
and grants to churches during the past year, the dead 
much more. Percy Gardner, treasurer, said that grants 
and other services to the denomination had cost the 
A.U.A. only a little under $100,000 in the year just 
ended, and that hereafter the amount must bear a 
definite ratio to the amount contributed. 

Dr. Eliot, the president, described in detail im- 
portant work done, including the establishment of a 
new church at Charlottesville, Virginia. Twenty-five 
Unitarian ministers are serving as chaplains. The 
Unitarian Service Committee is doing work for chil- 
dren and refugees in Europe and Africa. The Home 
Service Committee is helping in the relocation work of 
Japanese Americans. It is busy with child-caring com- 
mittees for industrial areas and with the work camps. 

The denomination also has a War Service Council 
which has distributed a large amount of literature and 
kept in close touch with chaplains, helping them in 
many ways. 

That it was a convention of wartime was evident 
from beginning to end. The convention opened with 
the delegates rising and singing the National Anthem. 
The devotional services were conducted by an army 
chaplain in uniform, Captain O. Whitman Eames. One 
resolution adopted lined the Unitarians as a church 
body squarely behind the war effort of the country and 
just as squarely behind efforts for permanent peace 
after the Nazis, the Fascists and Japanese have been 
defeated. The pacifists, as always, were united, deter- 
mined, resourceful, skillful in their efforts to prevent 
the action. They fought for a substitute favoring a 
negotiated peace now, but they were defeated by a 
large majority. “Don’t put this stain upon our church,” 
said Weatherly of Nebraska, an eloquent old man. 
“The resolution commits the church,” said Donald 
Harrington of Chicago, “to the doctrine that the end 
justifies the means. It makes us endorse all the con- 
comitants of war, starving babies, shooting men on life 
rafts, loosing flood waters on innocent civilians. We 


forsake the doctrine, overcome evil with good, for the 
doctrine, overcome evil with evil.” 

Weston of Lexington, Massachusetts, Powell Davies 
of Summit, New Jersey, Jones of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, Clark of New Orleans, Louisiana, Penning- 
ton of Cambridge, Massachusetts, and others supported 
the resolution, and Henry W. Pinkham of Boston 
spoke against it. 

Other resolutions dealt with race discrimination, 
the National Resources Planning Board and the organ- 
ization of the United Nations. 

The debates were on a high level. 

The biggest strategic mistake made by the pacifists 
was to argue that no other denomination in the United 
States had lined up behind the war effort, for Unitar- 
ians are not given to following blindly what others have 
done. 

The closing meeting on Thursday night brought out 
a large crowd. For months, Unitarian scholars had 
been working on a statement of belief, and this was 
read and distributed at the meeting. It is entitled, 
“The Faith Behind Freedom.” Four ministers—Cam- 
eron of Montreal, Howlett of New Bedford, Trapp of 
Denver and Pomeroy of Milton—spoke on it. In our 
next issue we will examine this important statement 
with more care. 


FOR THE MENTALLY ILL 


HE National Committee for Mental Hygiene, with 

offices at 1790 Broadway, New York, is grappling 
with the problem 6f inadequate hospital facilities for 
the mentally ill. In New York State alone, mental 
hospitals are crowded by more than 16 per cent over 
capacity. Governor Dewey, in a message to the Legis- 
lature, said, “There is a shocking shortage of employees. 
The number of unfilled positions now approximates 
4,500.” 

An authority upon this subject recently wrote: 

“After the period of improvement in many states, 
consequent upon the birth of the mental hygiene move- 
ment—a period during which the care and treatment 
of the mentally sick was transformed—there seems to 
have taken place in many of these states a retrogression 
which may well give the thoughtful cause for alarm. 

“An educational campaign is needed to awaken the 
civic conscience and cause public opinion to demand 
reforms in the institutional care of the mentally ill.” 
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UNIVERSALISTS AT SALEM 


HE annual sessions of the Massachusetts Univer- 

salist Convention held at Salem during the week 
of May 10 were, like the majority of religious conven- 
tions held in wartime, attended by large numbers. 
Fewer automobiles were in evidence, but people used 
the trains, the trolleys and the busses. 

On Wednesday night, with streets blacked out and 
rain pelting down, the church was filled for the beauti- 
ful memorial service of the women and for the eloquent 
and stirring address of Mrs. Seth R. Brooks. Even 
the last night, when attendance is apt to be poor, there 
was a good congregation to hear Rey. Joseph W. Beach 
of Worcester preach a strong, helpful occasional sermon. 

The Salem people themselves were highly efficient 
as hosts. George A. Upton, who is both president of 
the convention and active on the local board of trustees, 
was looking after details day and night. The lobster 
dinner served on the last night was a miracle of achieve- 
ment and kindness, and the spirit of good will in small 
things as in great was true to the best in our faith. 

There is need for religion—people want churches— 
and the strain of war, instead of destroying faith, 
seems to be deepening it. 


A PANEL DISCUSSION AT SALEM 


T the sessions of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention reference was made to the dwindling 
number of Universalist churches, and to the fact that 
those left are weaker than they were even twenty years 
ago. Rather jocularly it was suggested that the next 
step for Universalists to take was to get rid of the 
state convention, which must be held responsible. 

Probably no one knows better than the minister 
making the suggestion that the times in which we live 
are part of the cause of decline, and that most denom- 
inations are losing ground. 

On the other hand, it was obvious from the discus- 
sion that the state officials were willing to say that 
they too were responsible. The entire thought of the 
so-called panel discussion was based on the proposition 
that the united churches of Massachusetts could do 
something about it. “What ought we to be doing?” 
was the question debated. 

Mr. Cheney said that the minister must more and 
more become a friend of man. 

Mrs. Pfaff said that we must follow the leaders 
intelligently. 

Samuel Parker said that we must learn to think 
denominationally. 

Miss Lillie said that we must blanket the state with 
liberal religious education. 

Mr. Gardner said that he would like to see the 
churches run with some efficiency. 

Mrs. Rice said that the churches must learn to live 
and serve in the new world of which they are a part. 

And Dr. Scott, who called himself a denominational, 
fundamentalist, humanistic Universalist, and who de- 
clared that churches were dying on good preaching, 
said that we must reorganize and revitalize the church 
for service of our age. 
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Those who took part in this discussion were among 
the first to admit afterward that they did not get any- 
where, one remarking, “We never woke up until Scott 
began tearing one brick from another.” 

Dr. Ratcliff, summing up in a masterly way, said 
that he hoped that one result would be that delegates, 
back in their home churches, would be raising the same 
questions, and that local groups here and there would 
be considering them. 

It seemed clear that Dr. Ratcliff at least was aware 
that no panacea could be found, that intelligent people 
here and there thinking about the problem would be 
apt to devise better methods of work, and that the 
result above all others to be achieved was that of 
interesting people and starting them at work. 


“IF THEY DON’T COME BACK” 


N our last issue we wrote on “The Unconverted Who 
Die in Battle.” Since then has come in a book of 
seventy-seven interesting pages entitled, If They Don’t 
Come Back.* <A letter was the cause of the editorial 
and a letter was the cause of the book. 

A friend in England wrote to Canon Prichard, an 
Englishman by birth, now at Mount Kisco, New York, 
and told him of the sudden death of his daughter, 
twenty-five years old, on duty with one of the auxiliaries. 
to the armed forces in Libya, who died of a tropical 
infection for which there is no known remedy. 

The father, a veteran of World War Number One 
and a member of the Church of England, asked some 
questions, and this book is the result. The chapters 
are: The Letter; The Evidence for Immortality; The 
Hereafter; Telepathy—Space-Time; What Is Resurrec- 
tion?; Some Further Thoughts. 

Canon Prichard’s style is clear, concise, easy. His 
spirit is broad. He is orthodox in believing that the 
stories of the resurrection of Jesus are literally true. 
But he is able to serve people who do not base their 
faith on such miracles. 

He does not say, “I am a Universalist,” but in view 
of the letter of inquiry referred to in our editorial of 
May 1, it is interesting to read the following: 

“The view of Immortality these pages have tried to 
outline does not intend, for a moment, to suggest that 
at death we are immediately made perfect. But it does: 
try to suggest that, from the moment of death, we 
begin to look toward perfection. . . . Putting all wishful 
thinking aside, we must admit that a great many, 
possibly including ourselves, do not ‘die in the Lord,’ 
We die in fear, unbelieving, unrepentant, and earth- 
bound. We die, even the best of us, leaving a good 
many traces of evil behind us. Some die with a record 
that is more evil than good. What shall we say of 
them? Simply this. However much they gave in to 
the temptations of the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
they were all children of God. There was never anyone, 
we hope and believe, so utterly depraved as to have no 
trace of virtue left. On however slim and uncertain a 
foundation it may be, we believe that God and his 


*If They Don’t Come Back, Some Thoughts on Immor- 
tality. By H. Adye Prichard. Macmillan. $1.25. ; 
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helpers begin to raise a more enduring temple of good. 
He knows where the faults lay, but he also knows that 
even Judas Iscariot and Pontius Pilate have not sur- 
rendered everything to the powers of darkness. 

“That this process of gradual growth towards the 
good involves acute mental and spiritual suffering it is 
not for us to deny. The ancients were not mistaken 
in assuming the existence of hell. We differ from them 
only in regarding hell not as a prison where torturing 
devils administer physical punishment, but as a State 
of mind which knows the full measure of regret and 
sorrow and remorse. What hell could there be more 
devastating and harrowing? ... We go on to repentance 
...and every good seed there ever was in that which 
made us men—even though that seed is so small as to 
be hard to find—is tended and watched until it begins 
to grow. Who can tell how bright and beautiful its 
fruit may be?” a 


GOOD PEOPLE WITH BAD SPOTS 


HE puzzling thing about people who buy steaks or 

potatoes in the “black market” and who travel by 
motor when they could just as well travel by rail, is 
the fact that the great majority of them in a different 
environment would sleep on the ground and travel 
long distances on foot to serve their country. Some 
of them, who would not give up a minor convenience 
for their country, bravely give up their lives. 

When these folks leave the atmosphere of “black 
markets” and coal strikes and breathe the atmosphere 
of New Guinea, Tunisia or Attu, something happens to 
them. They get an entirely different perspective. One 
might think that in an atmosphere of “killing,” all the 
fine things in them would be destroyed. That happens 
of course. But what also happens is that selfishness is 
destroyed and unselfishness is pushed to the front in 
their lives. What is happening back home seems to 
them unbelievable. Here are the people who claim 
that they are proud of them and who say they want 
to back them, and who doubtless would head reception 
committees to greet them, doing the things that give 
aid and comfort to the enemy. The New York Times 
recently published a letter from a man at the front in 
Africa who compared hours, pay, food, and living condi- 
tions in the Army with those in industry or on the 
farm. It is so graphic that we quote it in full: 


Up here at the front those of us who are fortunate enough 
to have a radio in our organization follow the world news with 
close interest. Our primary interest is ending the war, and 
we get most of our cheer in these lonely parts from any infor- 
mation that leads us to think that end is being accomplished. 
Naturally, the news of 500,000 miners walking out on strike 
and threatening American production disturbs us profoundly. 

Here’s the way we look at the demands being made now by 
labor, or again by the farmer: Many of us were laborers or 
farmers a few years ago in civilian life, so we have much sym- 
pathy for some of their demands. However, our government 
asked all of us to suspend, for the time being, our personal 
interests, hop into a uniform and, without reasoning, do what- 
ever we were told. I’ve been doing exactly that for two years 
now, as an enlisted man and officer. 

Our working conditions are as follows: We work twenty- 
four hours a day. We have no food problem at all. Our 
mess sergeants present us with two little cans three times a 
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day, and if we don’t like it we have the alternative of not 
eating. Our pay is varied. I am paid $250 as a married 
second lieutenant. Most of the men in my command are paid 
a good deal less. We have a graduate lawyer in our out- 
fit who is paid $60. Living conditions also vary. It all de- 
pends upon the situation whether we sleep on rocky ground or 
sandy ground, whether we’re uncomfortable from rocks in our 
back or sand in,our mouths. There are certain occupational 
hazards, such as being killed in many different ways, but, 
after all, that’s our job. 

I’m not exactly a front-line soldier. During a recent 
battle characterized by vicious fighting we did have to make 
trips to the front line to pull casualties out of fox holes, trav- 
ersing minefields and barbed wire. It wasn’t our task, ac- 
cording to the books, but our boys were lying out there and 
we wanted to get them. Most of the time we were bombed 
by artillery, plastered by mortars, rocked by enemy aircraft, 
I have it easy, though. The line soldiers have a much 
tougher lot. 

Perhaps that’s why we're a little disappointed in the 
miners. We're fighting for America and aren’t interested in 
ourselves. We're willing to die. Many of us have already 
died and many more will. I may be one. The question we 
ask is, “Why won’t the miners fight with all they have and 
forget themselves?” 

Menicau Corps 
Somewhere in Africa, May 2, 1943 


Why are we as we are? Is it because we do not stop 
to think? Then let us stop to think. The average 
man, we feel sure, wants to do the right thing. Then 
let us who are at home imagine that we are in the 
Army, the Navy, or the Marine Corps, fighting to 
release the captives. Then perhaps our acts will square 
with our professions. 


A NOBLE CHRISTIAN SERVICE 


PROPOS of his visit to the relocation centers for 
Japanese of the West Coast, Rev. Emerson 5. 
Schwenk of Bridgeport, Connecticut, writes as follows: 


While in Denver, I learned that following the December 7 
incident, the local Japanese church had its windows smashed 
and that the local churches banded together to help restore 
the damage. I learned that our church helped in this work 
and that the story was sent to Tue Leaner for publication. I 
have not found it. Can you tell me in which issue it was 
carried? I should like this story for my collection of material. 

I believe the Connecticut Universalist women will support 
the relocation work financially. We will here in Bridgeport, 
and Stamford, I think, will help. I am going to speak in 
Norwich and Stamford, telling the story of the trip. Other 
local groups here are interested and will help also. Money 
is needed for hostels and for tuition for resettled students. 

The Chicago hostel was opened in February by the 
Friends, and since that time they have found jobs and housing 
for one hundred fifty evacuees and helped them in com- 
munity adjustment. At Easter time some seven or eight lovely 
lilies came in, as well as a number of boxes of candy and 
nearly a hundred cards and letters telling how grateful these 
people were that the Friends had opened their doors to help 
them. It was a thrilling story to hear and heartwarming 
to see. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


In our next issue we will publish the story of the 
federation of four theological seminaries now affiliated 
with the University of Chicago—Baptist, Disciples, 
Congregational and Unitarian-Universalist. It is an 
extraordinary development. 
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Church Editors Meet in New York 


HE ASSOCIATED CHURCH PRESS held one of 

the most successful sessions in its history at the 
Prince George Hotel, New York City, May 4 to 6, 
inclusive. 

The opening meeting on Tuesday night took the 
form of a fellowship dinner. It was “meatless Tues- 
day” in New York, but what with Vermont turkey 
flanked by stuffing, cranberry, sweet potato and peas, 
ushered in by fruit salad and tomato bisque, and 
ushered out by delicious ice cream, cake and coffee, the 
men did not suffer. In fact, they faced the hours of 
self-denial with fortitude. 

Dr. L. O. Hartman, president for the past two years 
and editor of Zions Herald for twenty-three years, pre- 
sided at the dinner and turned the affair into a testi- 
monial to Dr. William E. Gilroy, editor of Advance 
and of its predecessor, the Congregationalist, for the 
past twenty-one years. Dr. Gilroy, having reached the 
age limit, retires June 1. 

The speakers were Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor 
of Tue Curist1aAn Leaver, Boston; Dr. William M. 
Rochester, editor of the Presbyterian, Toronto; and 
Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, editor of the Churchman (New 
York) , for twenty-five years. All spoke of the contribu- 
tion that Dr. Gilroy had made through his personality, 
and all praised him as an editor. 

Dr. Van Schaick spoke of his honesty, his courage 
in resisting pressure, and his fineness of spirit. Dr. 
Rochester said that although he had differed from 
Dr. Gilroy at times, he always had enjoyed and profited 
by his writings, and always had ranked them high, 
“both for thought and for form.” Dr. Shipler said that 
nothing was as much needed in the field of religious 
journalism just now as toughness of fiber in the editor. 
Dr. Gilroy had proved that he had it. And always he 
had run the paper as an open forum, giving to critics 
a chance to reply. “Likewise,” he added, “he has made 
a balanced paper, brave but sane. He leaves a fine 
heritage for those to come after him.” 

Dr. Gilroy had not been informed of any plan to 
honor him, and when he was called up he said, “If I am 
not completely flabbergasted it is because I have been 
toughened. Dr. Van Schaick spoke of my fineness. He 
is mistaken. One quality I will admit that I have as 
an editor, toughness of hide. As a relative said, ‘Billy 
has a thick skin,’ 

“Both in the pastorate and in the editor’s chair, I 
have tried to think of myself always as a Christian 
minister. It is my judgment that we are bound to lose 
out as editors if we lose sight of our position as minis- 
ters of religion. 

“I have had many experiences in the past twenty- 
one years. I have found that as an editor there is 
nothing that you can do so well that someone does 
not take exception to it, and nothing you can do so 
badly that someone does not approve of it. 

“T have been struck by the difference between some 
of our people and the average right-minded man. 
Llewellyn Jones once said at a meeting of the Boston 


Church Press Club that every month he bought a 
photographic magazine just for one page. It was the 
only page that interested him. I know people who 
have quit my paper just because of one page. They 
may like 99 per cent of it, but if they don’t approve of 
the other 1 per cent they condemn all of it. I had 
one man who discontinued the paper because I would 
not cut out “Safed the Sage,” a parable written by the 
late William E. Barton. We all have been up against 
such experiences. 

“On the whole, it has been a rewarding experience. 
People talk about ecumenicity as something to work 
for. So itis. But in the Church Press Club of Boston, 
and in the larger fellowship of the Associated Church 
Press, we have achieved it.” 

Dr. Hartman, with his unfailing humor and pithy 
sayings, kept the meeting moving and made it an 
unqualified success. 


New Officers 


Dr. Van Schaick, Rev. Herbert Van Horn and 
Miss Dorothy McConnell, the nominating committee, 
brought in the following slate which was at once 
approved: 

For president, Dr. Bernard J. Mulder, editor of the 
Intelligencer-Leader, Grand Rapids, Michigan, the 
paper of the Reformed Church of America. For vice- 
president, Rev. Nathan R. Melhorn, editor of the 
Lutheran of Philadelphia. For secretary-treasurer, 
. Rev. John E. Marvin, editor of the Michigan Christian 
Advocate, Adrian, Michigan. 

Mr. Melhorn -succeeds Clifford R. Morehouse of 
the Living Church, now an officer in the Navy, and 
Mr. Marvin succeeds Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone. 


A Wartime Message from Britain 


At the opening of the session Wednesday morning, 
Dr. Hartman spoke of the death of Bishop Adna W. 
Leonard, killed in an airplane crash while inspecting 
Protestant religious work overseas. Dr. Hartman de- 
scribed feelingly Bishop Leonard’s career and his own 
association with him since they were young preachers 
together in Cincinnati. “I speak of him to this gather- 
ing,” he said, “not because he was a Methodist bishop 
but because he was representing thirty-one Protestant 
denominations abroad. One might not always agree 
with him, but one could not help respecting the strength 
of his convictions.” Rev. A. W. Plyler of the North 
Carolina Christian Advocate offered prayer, and the 
gathering passed a resolution of sorrow and sympathy. 

Rev. Harold A. Cockburn of Scotland spoke on “A 
Wartime Message from Great Britain.” It was a grip- 
ping message. “Three thousand churches have been — 
bombed in Britain,” he said, “and many of them have 
been completely destroyed. This is a great number in 
proportion to the size of the country. Other things 
have made the task of the church difficult. Millions 
of children have been evacuated from the cities. City 
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schools have been closed, and students and teachers 
have been put into country surroundings. Factories 
have been moved and workers have had to move too. 
Every man, woman and child over fifteen has a war 
job. I live in a town of twenty-five thousand. Think 
what the churches faced when twelve hundred chil- 
dren arrived at 11 p. m. to be placed in homes at an 
hour when there was a complete blackout! 

“Let me mention trends in British church life as I 
see them. One is the great drawing together of the 
churches. War has broken down the barriers. More 
has been done to bring denominations together in three 
or four years than normally would have been done in 
fifty years. If a church is bombed the rule is that the 
church nearest to it unites with it. An example is 
Leslie Weatherhead’s City Temple, which now holds 
services with a near-by Episcopal church. They are 
conducted by the two ministers. There is a shortage 
of ministers due to the number which have gone into 
the armed services as chaplains. No one denomination 
can tackle the problems of church work alone. It is a 
symbol of what must happen all over the world. The 
world is too strong for a divided church. The churches 
must get together. 

“Another trend is this: Instead of waiting for people 
to come to the churches, the churches are going to the 
people. When everybody is on duty, congregations 
cannot be gathered. Therefore, services are held at the 
oddest hours so that people coming from the factories 
can drop in for a ten-minute service. 

“Ministers serve as chaplains in factories. With 
the co-operation of government and of management, 
five- or ten-minute services are held, perhaps at four 
o’clock in the morning, every worker standing by his or 
her machine. It is a moving sight. Also, the church 
goes to the young people in the schools. I am chaplain 
of two schools. Because the church is moving out to 
the people there is a better feeling toward the church 
by the workers. 

“A third tendency is toward greater emphasis 
upon belief. The age has smashed the easy optimism 
that held that man would evolve upward anyway or 
that every day in every way he was growing better 
and better. We are horrified by things done by our 
enemies, the tortures, the massacres, the horrors of 
prison camps, but these acts spring out of their beliefs. 
They have been taught that the only thing that mat- 
ters is power, and that the only way to get power is 
by trampling over dead bodies of ‘inferiors. They 
have been taught that their blood is different and 
better blood, and so we have the torture of Jews, 
Czechs, Greeks and the rest. More important than 
any postwar planning is the message, ‘Get back to 
God,” 

In closing, Mr. Cockburn showed the relationship 
of religious education to the ideas held by the masses. 

The Roving Reporter for Youth, Richard T. Baker, 
assistant editor of World Outlook (New York), deliv- 
ered an address on the hopes, fears, ideals and works of 
the young people of today. It was evident that his 
contacts were numerous and his experience varied. He 
gave a masterly analysis of the world situation as it 
imhpinges upon youth. Many said that he should be 
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asked to speak at the schools for chaplains in the armed 
services. 

Mr. Baker brought out clearly the two sides to 
youth by citing first the increase of 125 per cent in girl 
delinquency in New York and then reading letters of 
young soldiers at the front. 

He pointed out that the millions of young people 
in the armed services and at work are going to be 
important. Suddenly conscious of their power, they 
can be social or unsocial, with large views or just 
swashbuckling views and attitudes. 

The speaker warned that leaders in their zeal for 
world projects should not minimize or discourage the 
love of the soldier for home, friends, and the spot that 
is dearest of all to him. To get the global we must 
exalt the local. 

He discussed the need of emphasis on belief. A 
young soldier wrote to him saying in substance, “My 
problem is I want an intelligent belief. I know war is 
wrong. Also I know I am in it and must go through 
with it. Our chaplain tends to speak to us in a moraliz- 
ing way, and it gets nowhere. He never tries to talk 
to us of God, of sin, of grace, of forgiveness.” 

“Youth,” said the speaker, “is poised on a knife 
blade. It can fall either way. It can come out of 
the war thinking selfishly of ‘my job’ only or it can 
have in mind some kind of security for all.” 

In the discussion period Clarence Hall, editor of the 
Link, the monthly of “The Service Man’s Christian 
League,” and Lieutenant Commander F. W. Murray, 
U. S. Navy, were introduced. The latter made a 
request for maps, pictures, blueprints and other things 
that would be of value to the intelligence service of 
the Navy. 


Journalistic Ethics 


Dr. William B. Lipphard of New York City, editor 
of Missions, a Baptist monthly, spoke on “Journalistic 
Ethics,’ Wednesday night. He was stern and unbend- 
ing in his interpretation of right and wrong, coming up 
to a climax when he asserted that Christian editors 
must endorse feeding the starving millions of Europe. 
Likewise in his references to the war, he condemned, 
by implication at least, the attitude of editors who 
emphatically advocate our participation and fail to 
give place to opposite views. 

In opening he discussed reportorial accuracy. He 
declared it unethical for a reporter of a liberal paper 
to play up a liberal speaker and give scant attention to 
a fundamentalist speaker. Likewise, he said, name 
calling is unethical. Strict observance of release dates, 
strict adherence to promises not to divulge information, 
no republication without credit, were enjoined upon 
the editors. The question of ghost writing was brought 
up as one that was not absolutely clear. There was, 
however, no doubt in the speaker’s mind as to the 
unethical nature of stirring up controversy to promote 
reader interest. Dr. Lipphard condemned the practice 
of putting out releases that do not tell all the truth, and 
insisted that papers must not accept such releases. 
If, for example, an official is forced out of office and 
the board in control issues a statement accepting his 
resignation and praising his work, the papers must 
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consider whether it is not their duty to publish the 
facts. “So with releases of the Government,” said Dr. 
Lipphard, ‘“‘are we to do what the state wants or inter- 
pret the whole truth?” 

In closing, he praised Herbert Hoover and asked, 
“Is it ever ethical for a Christian journal to allow 
children to starve?” 

In the discussion that followed, the question as to 
the use of pen names signed to letters of criticism or 
attack came up, and it was explained that officials have 
a way of penalizing men who incur their dislike and 
that important criticisms would not be made if pen 
names were not permitted. 
afee New-Style Journalism 

Homer W. King of Fort Wayne, Indiana, the second 
speaker Wednesday night, gave a frank account of a 
new venture in journalism called the Protestant Voice. 
The format is that of a secular newspaper, and the 
news and features are interdenominational. Many 
pictures are used. Though only two years old, it has 
gained many thousands of subseribers. At an army 
post, a friend of the editor saw a soldier reading a 
copy, and to draw him out asked him what he was 
reading. His reply was, “It is supposed to be a 
religious paper, but it is awfully interesting.” The 
idealism of the editor, his enthusiasm and his obvious 
ability explained easily to all present why the new 
project is a success. 

Rev. A. J. Wilson of Toronto, editor of the New 
Outlook, who has had experience in both secular and 
church journalism, was called up to tell of his success 
along the same lines. When he began the liberal use 
of illustrations and adopted the format of the tabloid, 
his subscription list jumped from eleven thousand to 
forty thousand, and by this time would have reached 
eighty thousand, he declared, if the war had not de- 
layed things. 

The new officers were introduced. Dr. Mulder, 
president-elect, paid high tribute to the office and the 
opportunity it opened up. He said, “I hope to be 
true to Christian ideals in my work.” 

Rev. Nathan R. Melhorn, vice-president, added a 
delightful interlude of humor, and Rey. John E. 
Marvin, secretary-treasurer, made the shortest accept- 
ance speech in history. “Some of you have not paid 
your dues,” he said. “I shall be here after the meeting.” 


Two Apostles of Reform 


On Thursday, the last day, the editors heard two 
leading apostles of social advance—Reyv. Stephen H. 
Fritchman, editor of the Christian Register (Unitar- 
ian), Boston, in the morning, and Johannes Steel, a 
prominent newspaperman and broadcaster of New 
York, in the afternoon. 

Fritchman’s subject was, “A New Editor Looks at 
His Job,” and Steel’s was, “News from the Political 
Front,” but both dealt with ever-present problems of 
social and political progress and reaction. We will 
publish Mr. Fritchman’s address later. He delivered 
a powerful appeal to the editors to drop differences 
over ritual and theology and to give themselves to 
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battle with the foes of liberty and justice. “Individual 
church heroism is not enough,” he declared. “We must 
unite to make our power felt for true democracy. Say- 
ing nothing on social problems often is exactly the 
same as speaking in trumpet tones. A ministry of 
man to man is not enough. We are failing with the 
masses. Our church leadership is timid. The great 
voices for progress are outside the church. 

“Our slogan should be, ‘Economie opportunity for 
all, not a prayer stool for all.’ It should be, ‘A demo- 
cratic church must be an interracial church.’ As things 
stand, our formal relations with organized labor are a 
scandal. Brotherhood can never come if millions of 
organized workers believe that our gospel is “pie in 
the sky.’ ” 

Dr. Hartman remarked that Mr. Fritchman had 
delivered a gadfly address, to wake us up, and had 
rendered a great service. 

Louis Minsky, chairman of an interfaith committee 
to report on the status of religious broadcasting, made 
an interesting report, showing efforts being made to 


get rid of some of the appeals for funds in religious — 


services on the air. The members formally endorsed 
his report. Liquor advertising on the air also was 
formally opposed on the initiative of Mr. Ede of the 
United Presbyterian Church. 

Invitations for the next meeting were received 
from Toronto, Fort Wayne, Chicago and St. Louis. 


“Sinister” Catholic Plotting 


The address of Johannes Steel was the most thrill- 
ing, in some respects, of the week. He is in the fore- 
front of the fight against Catholic-Church influence in 
American politics. While the editor of Tue Curist1an 
Leaper was compelled to question many of his extreme 
positions, there is no question of his ability as a speaker 
or of his utter sincerity. His view is that we are in dan- 
ger of a counterrevolution against a democratic victory 
—that the U. 8. State Department is under Catholic 
influence, that it plans to set up a little line of fascist- 
minded states across Europe as a barrier against 
Russia, that the trip of Archbishop Spellman across 
enemy territory to Spain and the Vatican is one of the 
most sinister incidents in modern times, that the Ger- 
man capitalists who made Hitler would be perfectly 


. willing to unmake him and to join hands with capital- 


ists in America and England, to give capitalism a new 
grip on the world. All of these elements, helped by the 
Catholic Church, are afraid of total victory for the 
democracies, for such victory would mean a people’s 
peace. 

Mr. Steel cited the fact that Catholics in their 
churches recently heard a sermon in which occurred 
the sentence, “Poland has been crucified between two 
thieves, Russia and Germany.” He pointed out that 
on the day Spellman reached Rome, Von Ribbentrop 
arrived. ‘Was this,” he asked, “a coincidence?” 

In the question period, Mr. Steel was asked how 
Protestant papers could expose the influence of clerical 
fascism in our own government. He cited the Church- 
man as a paper that showed the way, and said that if 
Protestants did not raise their voices now, the time 
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would come when they would. not have any voices to 


- raise. 


Dr. Shipler said that the technique used by some 
Catholic papers was to raise the cry, “He is intolerant,” 
against any man who asked perfectly legitimate 
questions. 

Dr. Van Schaick said, “I will go along with you 
when you protest against improper actions by Cath- 
olics or by anyone else. I will oppose use of public 
money for parochial schools, whether Catholic or 
Episcopal. I will condemn any attempt by Catholics 
to close the door to Protestant missions in South 
America or anywhere else. But I cannot accept as fact 
some of the things alleged here today. Our speaker 
is honest and able, and he has had many contacts, but 
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I think he is mistaken in thinking that our State 
Department, under men like Cordell Hull and Sumner 
Welles, is dominated by the Catholic hierarchy. I do 
not see anything more sinister in the visit of Arch- 
bishop Spellman than in the visit of Bishop Leonard 
which has ended so tragically. 

“The president of the Universalist Publishing 
House, Victor A. Friend, is chairman of the New Eng- 
land branch of the committee on co-operation between 
Christians and Jews. I regard that as an honest move- 
ment and the Catholics in it as honest Catholics, and 
I cannot think of the intelligent, consecrated Prot- 
estants and Jews as people being fooled and used by the 
Catholic Church.” 

JENS 


Most Successful Meetings at Salem 


John M. Ratcliff 


ARGE attendance marked the session of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention on Thursday, 
May 13, at the annual convention held in Salem. Dis- 
tinctive advances in various types of church allied 
work were reported upon at the morning session. 
F. A. Dewick described the development of the work of 
Bethany Union in its new home on Newbury Street, 
Boston. The relocation of this important institution 
gives opportunity for wide expansion of its service. 
Rey. William Couden, D.D., reported for the Doolittle 
Home at Foxboro, indicating the successful adjustment 
of this institution under war conditions, and described 
plans for the continued work of this home. Dean Clar- 
ence R. Skinner described the critical situation in 
regard to securing recruits for the ministry during the 
war emergency. Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone reported for 
the year’s activities of the Universalist Publishing 
House, and Rey. Charles A. Wyman outlined the fea- 
tures of the financial appeal of the Universalist Church 
of America. 

The treasurer’s report presented by A. Ingham 
Bicknell indicated an improved financial situation with 
a small balance in receipts over expenses for the year. 
The treasurer also announced the gift from the Emilie 
F. Libby Estate of funds amounting to over ninety 
thousand dollars, which will be available for the con- 
vention use within a few months. 

The report of the Executive Committee was read 
by Rev. Roger F. Etz, D.D., and called upon the 
convention to make distinct advances in regard to the 
convention’s responsibility for ministerial leadership 
and for preparing to serve its constituency under war 
conditions. The report advocated a wider use of 
literature and printed material and more careful atten- 
tion to study and discussion groups for understanding 
present and postwar problems. The committee also 
presented a series of recommendations relative to the 
convention’s relationship to churches, a wider use of 
field work service and local church conference-insti- 
tutes. Particular emphasis was placed upon the 
mission policy of the convention requiring detailed ex- 


amination of local church conditions and extended con- 
ferences with local church trustees before financial aid 
is given to any organization. 

The report of the superintendent, Rev. John M. 
Ratcliff, Ed.D., revealed that a greater seriousness has 
been exhibited in church work, and this has resulted in 
increased attendance, extended programs in many 
areas, and a more encouraging response in financial 
support of church enterprises. The total contributions 
of Massachusetts churches for state work were over 
five hundred dollars in excess of contributions received 
for a similar period a year ago, and only four churches 
failed to give to the convention program. Among 
activities of particular significance was the series 
of Lenten leaflets by Rev. Roger F. Etz, D.D., 
Rev. LeRoy A. Congdon, and Rev. William Wallace 
Rose, D.D. Almost twenty thousand copies of these 
leaflets were distributed in Massachusetts churches in 
the pre-Easter season. In regard to particular activi- 
ties, the superintendent gave great praise to the work 
of the Appraisal Committee, which reported at the 
Haverhill Convention. Out of this committee’s work 
grew the Autumn Conference, the State Planning 
Council, and many of the activities which have char- 
acterized the convention’s program for the past year. 
Dr. Ratcliff reported that at the beginning of the year 
twenty-three particular projects were planned as pos- 
sible developments in the convention’s program of 
service. Seventeen of these twenty-three projects were 
carried out. These were in four particular fields— 
spiritual development, program advancement, field 
service, and effective administration. 

The announcement of the engagement of a new 
field and parish worker was received with great en- 
thusiasm. For a number of years the convention has 
been looking forward to the time when a worker, to 
serve churches, develop new programs and investigate 
new opportunities for work throughout the state, could 
be added to the convention’s staff. Dr. Ratcliff an- 
nounced that, after a long search, A. Edwin Grimes, 
assistant director of religious education in the Second 
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Church in Newton, Massachusetts, had been engaged 
for this position. As a part of the plan for this advance 
in service to the churches, the field work formerly 
carried on under the direction of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Sunday School Association will be corre- 
lated with the convention activities. The Sunday 
School Association will continue as an organization, 
but a unified program of religious education will be 
developed by a joint committee of the Association and 
members of the convention. 

At the business session recommendations were 
adopted encouraging churches to expand their pro- 
grams, particularly in regard to the church’s relation- 
ship to those who are engaged in the war emergency, 
including the men and women in the armed forces, the 
families on the home front, and others directly involved 
in war effort. 

A strong resolution was adopted in support of the 
efforts of churches against gambling in Massachusetts. 
This included opposition to the attempt to legalize 
gambling and called upon churches to make their posi- 
tion clear in regard to such practices as conducting 
beano games and using petty gambling methods in 
connection with money-raising affairs. 

The convention voted to continue the practice of 
holding an autumn conference of church delegates, and 
also instructed the Executive Committee to continue 
the plan of local church conference-institutes. Churches 
were also urged to extend their services by seeking 
opportunities for neighborhood programs and new forms 
of activities made necessary because of the changes in 
transportation and residence of their members. 

The concluding feature of the program was a panel 
discussion on the topic, “What I Think the Universal- 
ist Church in Massachusetts Should Be Doing.” Par- 
ticipating in the discussion were Rev. William E. 
Gardner of North Weymouth, Mary B. Lillie of Attle- 
boro, Mrs. Frederick Pfaff of Cambridge, Samuel F. 
Parker of Lynn, Francis X. Cheney of Worcester, Mrs. 
Robert M. Rice of Arlington, and Dr. Clinton L. Scott 
of Gloucester. Dr. Ratcliff served as panel chairman. 

The convention closed with a service of worship 
and dedication, including the reception of the Minis- 
terial Relief Fund Offering, conducted by Rev. Roger F. 
Etz, D.D., and the occasional sermon by Rey. Joseph 
W. Beach on the subject, “The Spiritual Imperative.” 
Owing to the illness of Rev. Arthur W. Webster, minis- 
ter of the Salem church, Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., 
D.D., assisted by Dr. Etz, conducted the communion 
service. 

The following officers were elected: President, 
George A. Upton; vice-president, Rev. John Q. Park- 
hurst; secretary, Rev. Roger F. Etz, D.D.; treasurer, 
A. Ingham Bicknell; trustees for three years, Chester A. 
Dunlap and Donald Bennink; trustee for one year to 
fill unexpired term, Rev. Frank B. Chatterton; Com- 
mittee of Fellowship for three years, Robert A. Dick- 
son; Publishing House trustees for three years, Charles 
R. Duhig, Victor A. Friend, Lester W. Nerney and 
Rev. Frederic W: Perkins, D.D.; Publishing House 
trustee for one year to fill unexpired term, A. George 
Gilman. The preacher of the occasional sermon for 1944 
is Rev. Frederic A. Mooney. 
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Sunday School Association 


The meeting of the Sunday School Association 
opening the convention gatherings was unusually well 
attended. After the devotional service the delegates 
heard reports of their officers. Mrs. Mary Chamberlain, 
field worker who was retiring after twenty-five years of 
service, was honored by a service of recognition. Rev. 
Lyman I. Achenbach, president, presided, and closed 
this service with a tribute to Mrs. Chamberlain and pre- 


. sented her with a leather-bound citation of gratitude 


and appreciation signed by Dr. Robert Cummins, gen- 
eral superintendent, Dr. John M. Ratcliff, Massachu- 
setts superintendent, and Mr. Achenbach, president of 
the Sunday School Association. 

The Association voted unanimously to adopt the 
following recommendation correlating the field work 
and the work of religious education in the state of 
Massachusetts: “We recommend that the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Sunday School Association endorse 
the proposed plan of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention for extending field service to Massachu- 
setts Universalist churches, and we further recommend 
that the Executive Board be instructed to correlate . 
our program of religious education and field service 
with that of the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion in every possible way.” 

Officers elected for the coming year were: President, 
Mrs. Clinton Lee Scott, Gloucester; vice-president, 
Mrs. Arthur W. Webster, Salem; secretary, Miss Vir- 
ginia Dunlap, Framingham; treasurer, Rey. Carl A. 
Hempel, Swampscott; trustees, Mrs. Helen Rice Sar- 
gent, Peabody, Mrs. Douglas Frazier, Reading, Rev. 
Lyman I. Achenbach, North Attleboro, Rev. Robert 
M. Rice, Arlington, Frederick Harrison, Everett, and 
Miss Caira Hawkes, Cambridge. 


Association of Universalist Women 


Delegates to the Women’s Association were wel- 
comed warmly to Salem and the First Universalist 
Church by Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, former president 
of the Association. The women reviewed the work of 
the past year and under the leadership of Mrs. Charles 
Duhig pledged a substantial amount of money for the 
support of the North Carolina work during the coming 
year. 

Mrs. George H. Ball of Lynn, retiring from the presi- 
dency and from ten years of work with the state board, 
included in her report an expression of appreciation 
of the co-operation of all those with whom she had 
worked. Mrs. Ball also made a stirring appeal for 
continued and expanded activity among the organized 
women of our church in Massachusetts. 

The high spot of the evening meeting which closed 
the convention of the Association was the address of 
Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women. Mrs. Brooks spoke on 
“Notwithstanding the Journey.” A large audience 
that had come through stormy weather to hear Mrs. 
Brooks was deeply moved by her inspiring message, 
which appears in this issue. 

Officers elected for the coming year were: President, 
Mrs. Frederick W. Pfaff, Cambridge; recording secre- 
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tary, Mrs. Ellwood Litchfield, Wakefield; correspond- 


urer, Mrs. Robert A. Dickson, Malden; trustees for 
three years, Mrs. Lester Corey, Worcester, and Miss 
Bernice Cunningham, Medford; trustee for one year, 
Mrs. Ralph Lane, Grove Hall; district directors, 1 and 
2—Mrs. Leonard I. Lamb, Attleboro, 3—Mrs. Irving H. 
Fowle, Grove Hall, 4—Mrs. William R. Walsh, Rox- 
bury, 5—Mrs. Walter L. Rushworth, West Somerville, 
6—Mrs. William E. Sanford, East Boston, 8—Mrs. 
Charles Martin, Haverhill, 9—Mrs. George Welch, 
Monson, 10—Mrs. Douglas Robbins, Orange. 
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War Plans and Postwar Plans 
Alfred C. Lane 


T is perfectly true that our first duty is to win the 

war and that, unless it is won, whatever we plan 
will be wasted energy. But to go beyond that and 
say, “The size of the army is not a question for civilian 
debate except in peacetime. In wartime the size is 
determined by the objective—and this is determined 
by the military who are acquainted with the strategy,” 
is questionable. 

The supreme war council knows some facts far 
better than we, and their business is to make the war 
plans. But that ours is to accept them without ques- 
tion, and to help execute them as we are able, by taxes 
or otherwise, regardless of postwar plans, may be going 
beyond reason. There may well be a _ connection 
between the plans for the war and the postwar goals 
we have set in our plans. 

Recently we heard Winston Churchill make clear 
that his first goal was to defeat Hitler, and thereafter 
he would help attend to Japan. Also it was clear that 
he had in mind a large ground force. He also men- 
tioned a regional conference to attend to European 
problems. 

Others have felt that, inasmuch as it was Japan 
that attacked us, for us (as Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
urges) Japan is the prime enemy. 

Some have also felt that this war could be settled 
by control of the air, and as it goes on it becomes more 
and more evident that control of the air is a dominant 
strategic factor. 

Therefore questions arise which even civilians have 
a right to discuss, especially when they know that 
military and naval authorities do not altogether agree. 

If, for instance, we feel and plan that the world- 
embracing supernational authority should be federal 
and control only the realm of necessarily common 
interests such as the orderly use of the sea and the air, 
and should in the beginning be quite restricted, with 
a right to appeal to a world court to prevent it from 
overstepping the bounds set to its authority, there 
might not be needed as large a ground army as would 
be needed if we proposed to do a lot of groundwork. 

One hears that trouble between Jews and Arabs 
and clerical and anticlerical French in Algiers and Syria 
may be serious, that the boundaries which Stalin 
wishes will not. satisfy other allies; and certainly we 
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ing secretary, Mrs. C. G. Wellington, Malden; treas- . 
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know that with regard to the north and south of 
Ireland there is no unanimity in American sentiment: 
There are many more such problems in Europe. 

Ought we to try to help settle them? Would it not 
be a sane position for President Roosevelt to take—I 
am not advising that he take it publicly in the papers 
—if he should tell Churchill he would restrict our 
activities to the air, and whatever was needed to go 
with them. : 

“Britannia rules the waves” is obsolete. To rule 
the waves now one must rule the air above and the 
waters beneath. On the other hand we agree that 
“Britons never, never, never, shall be slaves.” 

But Britain’s freedom depends upon the control of 
the sea, and what is necessary thereto. That must be 
in fair and friendly hands. 

Therefore we must at the end of the war have an 
international organization with real powers as the result 
of an agreement between the great nations that are 
making many airplanes. It should have the right, 
granted not only by them but by the United Nations, 
not only to own and operate its own airplanes but 
exclusively to license all planes in peace and in war. 

Some such control would be needful for the orderly 
use of the air in time of peace for legitimate and proper 
purposes, and should be guaranteed to be used justly 
and without discrimination. It would be somewhat 
like, and might well absorb, the present international 
control of broadcasting. 

Then it might be possible to say, “We will work 
with the European nations until no Axis plane flies, 
and we will co-operate in maintaining such control that 
no warplane flies, and there will be no bombing of 
Belfast or Dublin, Moscow or Warsaw, Budapest or 
Bucharest or Belgrade, but we will not promise to send 
large forces to help settle by force the boundaries of 
Europe. In that respect our men can better promote 
peace by growing food than by fighting. 

I do not say that this is the solution, but does not 
such a position have a direct bearing on current ques- 
tions of draft and rationing problems now facing 
Congress and the people, problems raised by Hoover 
and others and problems as to the best training and 
use of the men at Charlottesville and numerous other 
training centers? 

Shall we overcome our enemies sooner by starving 
our friends for fear of feeding our enemies, or will the 
war be won by mind working through machinery? 

The solution of these problems is worth careful 
thought and consideration and the joint wisdom not 
merely of those who are close to the war, but of thase 
who being a little remote can take a more general view. 

This time let us try to promote co-operation 
between the nations in matters that will be useful in 
peace as well as war, in co-operation to supply needful 
food, in promoting health and the social sharing of 
knowledge which is the work of science. There need 
be no armistice and wrangling over boundaries and 
forms of government, because little by little an order 
will be built up which will secure more justice and 
freedom for every man everywhere. Then the cohesive 
cord of a common hatred may be replaced by. the 
cohesive cord of co-operation for the common welfare. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Revision of the Constitution and Bylaws 
of the Universalist Church of America 


HE BOARD OF TRUSTEES has appointed a 
_fi committee, consisting of A.: Ingham Bicknell, 
Fred B. Perkins and Frederic W. Perkins, to prepare a 
revision of the Constitution and Bylaws of The Univer- 
salist Church of America that shall be in harmony with 
the new Charter. It will be submitted for adoption 
to the forthcoming session in October, having been 
duly announced in Tue CuristrAn LEADER. 

The committee would call attention to the general 
nature of the changes which seem to be necessary and 
desirable and the method proposed to effect them. 


1. More is involved than simply changing the words 
“General Convention” or “Convention” to “The Uni- 
versalist Church of America.” The term “Convention” 
in the present Constitution and Bylaws is used in two 
different senses. In some cases it means the corpora- 
tion, in other cases the legislative body meeting 
biennially. To remove this confusion it is proposed in 
the revision to establish a legislative body to be known 
as the “General Assembly.” Wherever in the present 
documents the term “Convention” obviously refers to 
the ecclesiastical corporation, the term “The Universal- 
ist Church of America” is substituted. Wherever it 
obviously refers to the meeting for legislative purposes, 
the term “General Assembly” is substituted. The com- 
position of this legislative body would remain the same 
as now, viz., officers and trustees of The Universalist 
Church of America, designated officers of State Con- 
ventions, all ordained ministers in fellowship, and lay 
delegates from parishes. The functions and powers 
would be unchanged. The only difference would be 
that the present confusion of terms would be removed. 


2. It is proposed to consolidate the present Consti- 
tution and Bylaws in a single document to be known 
simply as Bylaws. In strict legal sense the Charter is 
our Constitution, viz., a broad grant of powers to a 
religious body. That is especially true of the new 
Charter, which describes in greater fullness than 
formerly the purposes and objects of the corporation 
now known as The Universalist Church of America. 
All that is needed is a single set of Bylaws to carry 
those purposes into effect. Therefore the essential 
articles and sections of the present Constitution and 
Bylaws have been regrouped in a single document, 
putting them in their natural relationship. A few 
inconsistencies and duplications have been corrected, a 
few obsolete sections, which previous revisions had 
apparently overlooked, have been cut out, and a few 
changes in phrasing have been made to make the intent 
of a section clearer. But no changes have been made 
which alter the structure or the powers established by 
the present Constitution and Bylaws. This new 
arrangement is in accord with accepted legal procedure 
as well as simpler in use. The new set of Bylaws 
can be amended, like the present one, at a single 
session of the Assembly, after due public notice has 
been given, by a two-thirds vote, except that amend- 


ments to the articles containing the Bond of Fellow- 
ship and Statements of Faith, and the Plan of Organ- 
ization, are to be ratified at the next regular session 
by a similar vote. It was felt that those provisions 
of fundamental importance should have such addi- 
tional safeguards. 


3. In order to complete the amendments for all 
practical purposes at a single session and make the 
new Bylaws immediately operative, the committee 
proposes to have two motions offered at the coming 
session: First, to amend the present Bylaws by substi- 
tuting for them the new set as a whole, which, having 
been announced at least three months previously, can 
be adopted at a single session; second, if the first 
motion shall be passed, a motion to amend the present 
Constitution by striking it out. That amendment, 
being to the Constitution, will have to be ratified at the 
next session. In the meantime the present Constitu- 
tion will technically remain in existence; but as every- 
thing essential in it will have been included in the new 
set of Bylaws just adopted, and as they do not have 
to be ratified at a subsequent session, the Church can 
immediately operate under them and will suffer no 
inconvenience from the temporary situation. At the 
next session the ratifying vote that will put the present 
Constitution out of existence can be taken. 

Necessary amendments to the Laws of Fellowship, 
Government and Discipline are also proposed, sub- 
stituting the term “The Universalist Church of 
America” or “General Assembly,” as the case may be, 
for the present term “General Convention.” Also there 
are stricken out certain sections made obsolete by 
previous revisions. No changes are proposed that 
alter the essential content and character of the present 
laws. It is therefore proposed to follow the same 
parliamentary procedure as that proposed for amend- 
ing the Constitution and Bylaws, viz., to move to 
amend the Laws of Fellowship, Government and Dis- 
cipline by substituting for them the revised Laws as a 
whole. 

The committee submits this general explanation in 
the hope that it may make it possible to accomplish 
the necessary revision, which is purely formal and 
mechanical in character, with a minimum of discussion. 


A. IncHam BIcKNELL 
Frep B. Prerxins 
Frepertc W. Perkins 


AMENDMENTS TO THE BYLAWS OF THE UNIVER- 
SALIST CHURCH OF AMERICA 

Notice is hereby given that an amendment to the Bylaws of 
The Universalist Church of America, by substituting for them the 
following revision as a whole, will be offered at the biennial meeting 
to be held on October 20 and 21, 1943: 


PREAMBLE 


We, the people of the Universalist Church, in order to establish 
fellowship, propagate the Christian faith, and help the kingdom of 
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God to come, do hereby organize ourselves into an eccelesiastical 
corporation. 


ARTICLE I—TITLE 


This corporation shall be known as The Universalist Church of 
America. 


», 


ARTICLE II—BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND STATE- 
MENTS OF FAITH 


1. The bond of fellowship in The Universalist Church of 
America shall be a common purpose to do the will of God as 


Jesus revealed it and to co-operate in establishing the kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as Eternal and All- 
conquering Love, in the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the authority of truth known 
or to be known, and in the power of men of good will and sacrificial 
spirit to overcome all evil and progressively establish the kingdom 
of God. Neither this nor any other statement shall be imposed as 
a creedal test, provided that the faith thus indicated be professed. 


2. The Profession of Faith adopted by this body at its session 
in Winchester, N. H., A.D. 1803, is as follows: 


Article I. We believe that the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments contain a 
revelation of the character of God, and of the 
duty, interest and final destination of mankind. 

Article II. We believe that there is one God 
whose nature is Love, revealed in one Lord 
Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit of Grace, who 
will finally restore the whole family of mankind 
to holiness and happiness. 

Article III. We believe that holiness and true 
happiness are inseparably connected, and that 
believers ought to be careful to maintain order 
and practice good works, for these things are 
good and profitable unto men. 

8. The Declaration of Faith adopted in 1899 at Boston is as 


follows: 
The Universal Fatherhood of God; the 
spiritual authority and leadership of his Son 
Jesus Christ; the trustworthiness of the Bible 
as containing a revelation from God; the cer- 
tainty of just retribution for sin; the final 
harmony of all souls with God. 


4. These historic declarations of faith with liberty of inter- 
pretation are dear and acceptable to many Universalists. They are 
commended not as tests but as testimonies in the free quest for 
truth that accords with the genius of the Universalist Church. 


5. The conditions of fellowship in The Universalist Church of 
America shall be acceptance of the essential principles of the Uni- 
versalist faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of The Universalist Church of America. 


ARTICLE DI—PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


The ecclesiastical organization of The Universalist Church of 
America shall be as follows: 


1. The General Assembly, constituted as hereinafter provided, 
exercising jurisdiction over all clergymen and subordinate organiza- 
tions in ecclesiastical fellowship with The Universalist Church of 


America. 


2. State Conventions, organized in accordance with the laws of 
The Universalist Church of America and subject to its rules and 
regulations, exercising jurisdiction within their respective limits. 
The term “State Convention” shall be understood as referring to 
any state, regional or provincial organization of whatever name in 
ecclesiastical fellowship with The Universalist Church of America. 


8. Parishes, organized for religious culture and the support of 
public worship, in accordance with the laws of The Universalist 
Church of America. 


ARTICLE IV—THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


1. There shall be, and hereby is, constituted a legislative body 
to be known as the General Assembly. It shall be composed, first, 
of the officers of The Universalist Church of America and the 
members of its Board of Trustees; second, of the President, Vice- 
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President, Secretary, and Treasurer of each State Convention in 
fellowship; third, of State or regional Superintendents; fourth, of all 
ordained ministers in fellowship; fifth, of two lay delegates from 
each parish in fellowship, who shall be members of the parish they 
represent. 


2. To be entitled to such lay delegates each parish must main- 
tain its legal existence and support public worship regularly, and 
make an annual contribution to The Universalist Church of America 
in such manner as the General Assembly may prescribe. 


3. The General Assembly shall be the judge of the election 
and qualifications of its members. 


4. Members from seven states, but not less in aggregate than 
twenty-five persons, shall be a quorum to do business, but a less 
number may adjourn, and demand the attendance of absentees. 


ARTICLE V—POWERS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


1. The General Assembly shall be the legislative body of The 
Universalist Church of America, empowered to enact any and all 
measures necessary or incidental to the welfare of the Church. 


2: The General Assembly shall, on behalf of The Universalist 
Church of America, have jurisdiction over all organizations, includ- 
ing all general denominational auxiliary bodies, wherever located, 
which are now within its fellowship or which shall hereafter be 
organized. It shall have power to require all organizations and 
clergymen subject to its jurisdiction to furnish such statistical 
and other reports as may be deemed advisable. In states and 
territories where no State Conventions exist, and in the District of 
Columbia, it shall exercise the same immediate jurisdiction as is 
exercised by State Conventions where they exist. 


8. The General Assembly shall have power to enact laws of 
Fellowship, Government and Discipline which shall be binding on all 
State Conventions, parishes and clergymen. It shall be the final 
court of appeal in all cases which are appealable in accordance with 
such laws. 


ARTICLE VI—OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES 


1. The officers of The Universalist Church of America shall be 
a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer and a 
General Superintendent. The President and the Vice-Presidents shall 
be elected at each regular session of the General Assembly. The 
Secretary, Treasurer and General Superintendent shall be elected 
by the Board of Trustees and shall hold office for such terms as it 
may prescribe. 


2. The Board of Trustees shall consist of the President of 
The Universalist Church of America and ten elected members, of 
whom five shall be chosen biennially to hold office for a term of 
four years. No elected member shall be eligible to more than one 
re-election until an interim of four years succeeding the expiration 
of his term of office. 


8. At the first meeting of the Board of Trustees held after each 
biennial session of the General Assembly it shall elect a chairman, 
who may be the President of The Universalist Church of America, 
and a vice-chairman. In case of the death or resignation of the 
President or of his incapacity to serve, the chairman of the Board, or, 
if the President is chairman, the vice-chairman, shall act as President 
until the Board shall fill the vacancy. 


4. All officers elected by the Assembly shall continue in office 
until their successors shall be chosen and qualified. 


5. The Board of Trustees shall have power to fill vacancies 
in the offices of The Universalist Church of America, however 
occasioned, until the next regular session of the General Assembly. 
Vacancies on the Board of Trustees shall be filled by the Trustees 
by ballot. Sixty days prior to the regular or a special meeting of 
the Board of Trustees the chairman shall notify the Trustees by 
mail of the vacancy or vacancies to be filled, and each Trustee may 
submit names therefor. A list of the persons so nominated with 
the names of the proposers shall be mailed to the Trustees thirty 
days before the meeting, and no other names shall be proposed at 
the meeting except with the unanimous consent of the Trustees 
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present. The vacancy or vacancies shall be filled from the persons 
thus nominated, but no person shall be declared elected unless he 
receives the unanimous vote of the Trustees present. 


ARTICLE VII—DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


1. Of the President: He shall preside at all meetings of the 
General Assembly, shall appoint all Committees unless the Assembly 
shall otherwise order, and perform such additional service as 
naturally pertains to his office. In the absence of the: President, 
the chairman or vice-chairman of the Board of Trustees shall 
preside. 

2. Of the Vice-Presidents: The Vice-Presidents shall perform 
such duties as may be prescribed by the General Assembly. 


3. Of the Secretary: He shall give due notice of all meetings 
of the General Assembly and of the Board of Trustees and shall 
keep full minutes of their proceedings. 

He shall keep a register of the clergy and parishes of the 
Church, shall secure and keep on file as accurate statistics as it is 
possible to obtain on blanks approved by the Assembly or the Board 
of Trustees, shall have custody of the books, minutes, papers and 
reports of The Universalist Church of America and the Assembly, 
and, in general, shall perform all duties incident to the office of 
Secretary. 

He shall be sworn to the faithful performance of his duties, and 
shall give The Universalist Church of America a bond, in a sum 
and with sureties satisfactory to the Board of Trustees, for the 
faithful discharge of the duties of his office and for the restoration 
to The Universalist Church of America, in case of his death, 
resignation or removal from office, of all its books, papers, vouchers, 
money or other property of whatever kind in his possession. He 
shall receive such salary as the Board of Trustees may determine. 


‘4. Of the Treasurer: He shall keep full and accurate accounts 
of receipts and disbursements in books belonging to The Universalist 
Church of America, and shall deposit all money and other valuable 
effects in its name and to its credit in such depositories as may be 
designated by the Board of Trustees. 

He shall disburse the funds of The Universalist Church of 
America as may be ordered by the Board of Trustees, taking proper 
vouchers therefor, and shall render to the Board of Trustees at each 
regular meeting of the Board, or oftener, if requested, an account 
of all his transactions as Treasurer and of the financial condition 
of The Universalist Church of America. 

He shall have custody of all the securities and title papers of 
The Universalist Church of America. 

The Board of Trustees shall cause his books to be audited at 
least once a year by certified public accountants, and an abstract 
of his accounts shall be laid before the General Assembly at each 
regular session. 

He shall give The Universalist Church of America a bond, in a 
sum and with sureties satisfactory to the Board of Trustees, for 
the faithful discharge of the duties of his office and for the restora- 
tion to The Universalist Church of America, in case of his death, 
resignation, or removal from office, of all its books, papers, vouchers, 
money or other property of whatever kind in his possession. He 
shall receive such salary as the Board of Trustees may determine. 


5. Of the General Superintendent: He shall be the executive 
officer of The Universalist Church of America, exercising such super- 
vision of its programs and policies as the Board of Trustees may 
prescribe. He shall recommend to the Assembly and the Board 
such measures as will, in his judgment, deepen the spiritual life of 
the Church and increase its power to serve the kingdom of God. 
He shall have direct supervision of parishes in regions where no 
State Conventions exist, and shall, through friendly counsel, foster 
co-operative action among State Superintendents in furthering the 
work of the denomination as a whole. He shall perform such other 
duties as the Board of Trustees may prescribe. He shall receive 
such salary as the Board of Trustees shall determine. 


ARTICLE VIII—POWERS OF BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


1. The Board of Trustees shall have general direction of the 


affairs of The Universalist Church of America when the General | 


Assembly is not in session. 
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Without prejudice to the general powers conferred by the 
preceding paragraph and other powers conferred by these Bylaws, 
the Board shall have the following powers, namely: 

To appropriate the funds of The Universalist Church of America 
for the purposes designated by the General Assembly and to adopt 
and carry into effect all needful measures for promoting the interest, 
growth and welfare of the Universalist Church. All monies or other 
property given to The Universalist Church of America for a specific 
purpose shall be kept separate from funds held for other purposes, 
and the proceeds of the same shall be used only for the purpose 
designated by the ‘donors of said respective funds. Property given 
for endowment purposes and not specially “designated shall be 
placed in a general fund which shall be carefully invested, and the 
income only therefrom-shall be used for the purpose of said Church. 

To purchase, lease or otherwise acquire for The Universalist 
Church of America real or personal property whenever in its judg- 
ment such action is deemed beneficial for the purposes of said 
Church, and to pay for the same wholly or partially in money or 
notes, bonds, mortgages or other evidences of indebtedness of The 
Universalist Church of America and on such terms and conditions 
as may be deemed wise. 

To sell, let, mortgage or otherwise dispose of any of the real 
or personal property or rights of The Universalist Church of 
America upon such terms as may be deemed wise, and to have 
power to accept as payment for the same mortgages, notes, bonds, 
property or other obligations. ; 

To borrow or raise money for The Universalist Church of 
America and to issue any notes or other obligations convenient 
therefor and to secure the same by mortgage, pledge, deed of trust, 
or otherwise, and to make and execute contracts, promissory notes 
or other negotiable or transferable instruments. 

To designate from time to time by standing or special vote the 
officer or officers of The Universalist Church of America authorized 
to execute deeds, mortgages, contracts or other instruments in the 
name and behalf of said Church. 

To appoint such officers, agents or committees as the work of 
The Universalist Church of America may require and to invest 
them with authority to execute and to carry into effect the special 
duties entrusted to them. 


2. The Board of Trustees shall submit a report.of its proceed- 
ings, including its appropriations and expenditures, at every regular 
session of the General Assembly. It shall also present a report 
showing the general conditions and needs of the Church with respect 
to worship, missions, education, church schools and all other 
interests of the Church, with its recommendations thereon. 


3. In the intervening years between the sessions of the General 
Assembly the Board shall, during the month of October, prepare 
and publish a financial statement for the preceding fiscal year. 


4. A majority of the Board shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business, and the expenses of the members of the 
Board in connection with such meeting shall be paid out of the 
regular funds of The Universalist Church of America. 


5. Members of the Board may vote by mail, and any vote 
receiving in this manner the approval of the majority of the mem- 
bers’ shall be as valid and binding as if passed at a duly-called 
meeting of the Board. 


6. At the first meeting of the Board of Trustees held after each 
biennial session of the General Assembly the chairman shall appoint 
the Committees herein mentioned and such other committees as the 
Board of Trustees may from time to time have established: 

Executive Committee. An Executive Committee consisting of 
the chairman of the Board, the chairman of the Finance and 
Investment Committee and three other members of the Board, 
which shall, in the intervals between the sessions of the Board, 
have supervision and direction of the general affairs of The Uni- 
versalist Church of America, except those delegated to the Finance 
and Investment Committee, and of the officers, agents, committees 
and commissions appointed by the Board. It shall submit to the 
Board at each meeting a record of its proceedings since the last 
meeting. It shall perform such other duties as may be required 
by the Board. : ea 


Finance and Investment Committee. A Finance and Investment 


. 
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Committee consisting of five members, three of whom shall be 
members of the Board. This Committee shall have full power to 
invest and reinvest the funds of The Universalist Church of 
America in the intervals between the sessions of the Board, but 
such action must be unanimous. All changes in investments shall 
be reported at the next meeting of the Board. The Committee 
shall have such and other duties and powers as may from time to 
time be delegated to it by the Board of Trustees. 


ARTICLE IX—STATE CONVENTIONS AND PARISHES 


1. A State Convention may be organized in any State, Terri- 
tory, or Province, whenever at least four parishes, in such proximity 
that they can conveniently and effectually co-operate, shall have 
been established and fellowshipped for at least two years, and 
have given satisfactory evidence of their probable permanence. 


2. A State Convention, to be entitled to fellowship, shall be 
organized in conformity with the laws of The Universalist Church 
of America, and shall fully comply with the conditions it prescribes. 
It shall exercise jurisdiction over Universalist churches located 
within its territory and may enact any measure necessary or inci- 
dental to the welfare of such churches if not contrary to the laws 
of The Universalist Church of America. 


8. A State Convention shall be constituted: First, of all 
ordained Universalist clergymen in fellowship residing in the State; 
second, of the officers of the Convention; third, of lay delegates to 
be chosen by the parishes in its fellowship. 


4. A State Convention, subject to the laws of The Uni- 
versalist Church of America, shall, through its Committee of Fellow- 
ship, exercise jurisdiction as to fellowship, ordination and discipline 
over the Universalist clergymen and parishes within its territorial 
limits, and shall devote special attention to Christian work and all 
matters of denominational concern. 


5. A State Convention shall be incorporated under the laws 
of its State. 


6. Any number of persons of good moral character, acknowledg- 
ing the authority of The Universalist Church of America and 
organizing for religious improvement and the support of public 
worship, shall be recognized as a Parish in the Universalist Church, 
when admitted to fellowship in the manner prescribed by the Laws 
of Fellowship, Government and Discipline. 


7. Every Parish, when practicable, shall be incorporated under 
the laws of the State in which it exists, conforming in its organiza- 
tion to the laws of The Universalist Church of America. 


ARTICLE X—CENTRAL PLANNING COUNCIL 


There shall be, and hereby is, established a Central Planning 
Council, of which the General Superintendent shall be a member 
and the chairman ex officio. The membership of this Council shall 
consist of two representatives, one of whom shall be an officer or 
board member and one of whom shall be a staff member, appointed 
by each of the following organizations: The Universalist Church of 
America, The Association of Universalist Women, The General 
Sunday School Association, The Universalist Youth Fellowship, and 
The Universalist Publishing House, or their successors. 

The Council may, with the approval of the Board of Trustees, 
appoint to its membership such other organizations and represent- 
atives of such other areas of denominational work as in its judgment 
may be desirable. 

The Council shall be charged with the duty of so organizing 
the relationships of the various activities of the denomination that 
it may function as a unified whole. It shall formulate policies and 
endeavor to correlate the services provided by the departments and 
agencies of The Universalist Church of America and of the 
auxiliary bodies, preventing overlapping and duplication of effort. 
It shall, under the leadership of the General Superintendent, be a 
continuously operating agency for the formulating of co-operative 
programs, securing approval of them, and overseeing the carrying 
of them into effect. It shall recommend to the Trustees of The 
Universalist Church of America and to the auxiliary bodies such 
redistribution of existing functions or the establishing of new ones 
and such other measures for improving the administration of the 
whole Church as it may deem wise. Any action involving the 
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expenditure of money not specifically appropriated for its use shall 
receive the approval of the Board of Trustees and of any auxiliary 
body thereby affected before becoming operative. 

The Council shall appoint an Executive Committee, of which the 
General Superintendent shall be the chairman, and may appoint 
such other committees as its work may require. It shall meet in 
January and May of each year, or at such other times as the 
General Superintendent or the Executive Committee may direct. It 
shall report its proceedings to the stated meetings of the boards 
and conventions of the participating organizations. 


ARTICLE XI—SESSIONS OF THE GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY 


1. The General Assembly shall meet biennially on the Wednes- 
day preceding the fourth Sunday in October, at 10:00 o’clock a.m., 
at such place as it may have appointed. If no place has thus been 
appointed, the Board of Trustees shall designate the place; and it 
may also change the time or place whenever in its judgment a 
change is necessary. 


2. Special sessions of the General Assembly may be called by 
the Board of Trustees at such time and place as it may appoint 
whenever such action may seem to it advisable, and shall be called 
whenever a written request setting forth the reasons, and signed 
by the Presidents of at least five State Conventions, shall be 
presented to the Secretary. 


3. Public notice of regular and special sessions of the General 
Assembly shall be given by the Secretary at least one month before 
the time fixed therefor in some paper of general denominational 
circulation. In the case of a special session the notice shall state 
the purpose for which it is called. 


4. The delegates to the preceding regular session shall be 
delegates at any special session, if no others have been chosen. 


ARTICLE XII—ORGANIZATION OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 


The Secretary of each State Convention shall certify to the 
Secretary of The Universalist Church of America, previous to each 
regular session of the General Assembly, the names of its President, 
Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer and State Superintendent; and 
the Clerk of each parish shall certify to the Secretary of The Uni- 
versalist Church of America the names of its delegates; and no 
person shall be recognized as a member of the Assembly without 
certification except by special vote of the Assembly itself. 


ARTICLE XIII—SPECIAL PRIVILEGES 


1. All members of Committees, who are not members of the 
Assembly, whenever their reports are under consideration, shall ‘be 
entitled to the privileges of the floor, without the right to vote. 


2. Representatives of Universalists not within the jurisdiction 
of The Universalist Church of America, and of other religious 
denominations duly accredited to it, shall be reported by the 
Committee on Credentials, received by the President, and assigned 
to seats in the Assembly. They shall have the privileges of the 
floor without the right to vote. 


ARTICLE XIV—AMENDMENTS 


These Bylaws and the Laws of Fellowship, Government and 
Discipline may be amended at any regular or special session of the 
General Assembly by a vote of two-thirds of the members present 
and yoting, provided that the members present and voting be not 
less than a majority of the membership of the Assembly, and that 
a notice of the proposed amendment or amendments be published 
in some paper of general denominational circulation at least three 
months previous to the date of such session; and further provided 
that any amendment to Articles II and III of the Bylaws shall be 
effective only after it shall have been ratified at the next regular 
session of the Assembly by a similar vote. 


If ever there was a cause, if ever there can be a cause, worthy to 
be upheld by all of toil or sacrifice that the human heart can endure, 


it is the cause of education. . 
Horace Mann 
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PREVIEW OF 194 


— 


From Mt. Wilson, where the great observatories are in C 
tunities for leadership education are being offered to our loce 
church fail to consider all possible ways and means 9 getting 


UNEVERSALIST-UNITARIAN CONFERENCE | 


MT. WILSON, CALIFORNIA 
JUNE 28-JULY 1 


Theme: “Liberal Women in Today’s World.” 
Chairman: Miss Mary Lawrence, 528 N. Madison, Pasadena, California. 
Courses and Leaders: 
“Personal Religious Living,’ Dr. Charles Clare Blauvelt. 
“Women in the Local Church and Community,” Rev. Wesley Goodson 
Nicholson, Neighborhood Church, Pasadena. 
“Liberal Women in the World Community,” Dr. Ernest Caldecott. 


Two ev ening lectures by A. C. Childs, manager of the Mt. Wilson Hotel, 
on “The History of Mt. Wilson” and “The Stars.” 


Book reviews by Mrs. Alfred George Allen, President, Phendoed AW 


UNIVERSALIST MIDWEST INSTITUTE 


SHAKAMAK STATE PARK, JASONVILLE, INDIANA 
JULY 11-18 


Theme: “Today Challenges Religious Liberals.” 


We are individually responsible 

We are all affected by the forces of our day 

We all can influence the life of our times 

We need direction, vigor, togetherness, and techniques 


We will explore the challenge of: 
Our heritage in religion 
Labor 
Minority groups 
Worship 
Postwar problems 
Organized religion 


Institute setup will enable all the youth, for example, to meet together 
for one long session, followed by choice of classes for the second period. This 
will enable all attendants to receive value from all the leaders and give a 
unified experience to all. Likewise for adults. Unitarian exchange instructor, 
special resource leaders who have accepted tentatively, the name of Rabbi 
who is to teach course on Bible and in all probability lead the seminar on Post- 
war Planning, are yet to be announced. 


Dean: Rev. Horton Colbert, 3rd Ave. and 3rd St. S. W., Rochester, Minn. 


Courses and Leaders: 

“How to Teach in the Church School,” Miss Alice Harrison. 

“Youth Clinic,” Miss Harrison. 

“Interpreting the Program of Universalist Women,” Miss Ida M. 
Folsom. 

“A Planning Church Which Functions,’ Rev. Donald K. Evans. 

“The Challenge of Labor Today,” Rev. W. J. Arms. 

“The Church in the Time of Conflict,’ Guy Meyer. 

“What the Young Minister Hopes to Do,’ Paul Henniges. 

Alvin Cannon, leader from colored community, Chicago, will be a 
resource leader for number of subjects listed above. 


Leader of Recreation, Rev. Kenneth R. Hutchinson. 
Leader of Drama, Miss Carol Froelick. 
Institooters must bring own linen and blankets. 
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MER INSTITUTES | 
_to Ferry Beach, Maine, Summer Institutes with rich oppor- 
ies. Let no Universalist fail to know of the programs. Let no 


of Christian faith and practice. ... Who am I? What kind of person am I? 
Why am [ here in this world? What is my task while I am here? 

Procedure: Panel procedure. Before registering young people must indicate 
advance preparation in reading Bennet’s Christianity and Our World, etc. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION INSTITUTE 
JULY 10-17 


Dean and Chapel Leader: Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon 


Courses and Leaders: 

“The Significance of Jesus’ Teachings for Today,” Dr. William 
Wallace Rose. 

“Universalists Believe” (Chapel Services), Dr. Reamon. 

Bch Church’s Educational Program,” Miss Susan M. Andrews and 
others. 

“Becoming an Effective Person,” Dr. Rose. 

“How to Teach in the Church School,” Prof. Angus H. MacLean. 

“Guiding the Religious Growth of Children,’ Miss Margaret 
Winchester. 

“Understanding Junior High Pupils,’ Mrs. Ellsworth C. Reamon. 

Late afternoon workshops on “Creative Activities” and “Music 
Appreciation” by Miss Winchester and Earle Dolphin. 


For further information write the General Sunday School Association, 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 


INSTITUTE OF CHURCHMANSHIP 
JULY 18-24 


Dean: Dr. Clinton Lee Scott 
Courses and Leaders: 

“Local Church Organization and Administration,’ Dr. Scott. (A 
course for all in attendance. Churches are urged to have trustees 
and ministers in attendance.) 

“Interpreting the Program of the Women’s Division of Church 
Work,” Rev. Joseph W. Beach. (The ministers as well as the 
women are urged to attend this course.) 

“Twentieth Century Universalism,” Dr. Clarence R. Skinner. 

“Contemporary Theological Trends,’ Dr. John Murray Atwood. 
(For ministers only.) 

Dr. Atwood will be available for informal conferences on the meaning of 
religion. Miss Ida M. Folsom will be a counselor for women’s work. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
JULY 24-31 


Dean: Dr. Stanley Manning 

Leaders include Dr. Manning, who will give a course on “Planning for the 
Postwar World,” Dr. Harry Reiff of St. Lawrence University (if college 
schedule permits) who will have a course on “Theories and Methods of Govy- 
ernment,” and Dr. and Mrs. Franz Schoenberner. Dr. Schoenberner was 
editor-in-chief of Jugend and later of Simplicessimus, papers in Munich which 
carried the liberal tradition against Nazism and Fascism. After escaping to 
Switzerland, then to France and then to New York, Dr. Schoenberner has been 
lecturing for the Congregational Council for Social Action. At Ferry Beach he 
will give a course on “Development of Nazism, and the Reasons for It, and the 
Place of Germany in the Postwar World.” Mrs. Schoenberner will give two 
evening programs. Dwight H. Allen, Springfield, Massachusetts, will give 
book reviews and tell of current literature on International Relations. Other 
leaders are to be announced. 

For rates and room reservations at Ferry Beach, see the Ferry Beacher 
and write Robert Needham, 10 Winthrop Road, Arlington, Massachusetts. 
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Notwithstanding the Journey’ ; 


Corinne H. Brooks 


RECALL that when I was living in Massachusetts 

in other years, and attending the Massachusetts 
conventions, women’s participation in the total pro- 
gram ended with the afternoon session. Tonight, either 
by chance or design, I find myself the sole speaker to 
an audience of both men and women. It may mean 
one of two things—either that the man-power shortage 
has critically affected us in our choice of available 
material, or, something more serious, that men and 
women have set aside this night to evaluate the pro- 
gram of women’s work for the church, and I as an 
elected representative am called upon to give the 
accounting. I am conscious of the importance of this 
opportunity, but equally am I anxious lest I be unable 
to present to you vividly that which I feel so keenly. 

These days I find myself literally in a whirl listen- 
ing to what is being said on vital and enormous subjects 
which press from all sides and thinking about it. 

Recently I sat in Constitution Hall, with thousands 
of others, at a United Nations Conference on the subject 
of Russia. I heard Hindus give staggering figures— 
5,000,000 casualties already suffered and 50,000,000 
people, a quarter of the population, living, or rather 
existing, in those sections overrun by the enemy. I 
heard Mr. Cowles, who was with Mr. Willkie’s party 
representing the O.W.I., speak of that confidence in self 
and strength of character which he found in the Russian 
people, and which he said exist today in America only 
in parts of our Northwest and in Texas. Then I heard 
Richard Allen, vice-president of the American Red 
Cross for foreign and insular affairs, speak after ten 
weeks in Africa of the tremendous tasks of the Red 
Cross in ministering to our boys and girls there, and of 
the two things most essential to all those workers— 
imagination and initiative. I was appalled and yet 
fascinated to learn of the work being done to reclaim 
our men and women already returned from our fight- 
ing fronts with mental disturbances. I heard the 
landscape gardener for one of our enormous mental 
hospitals say it is recognized that there is more healing 
power in some growing thing than in any other one 
thing, and he spoke of our opportunity to lay out in 
our plans familiar sweet-smelling shrubs or old-fash- 
ioned bushes, and even formal gardens, to help bring 
something of order back to those upset and lost in 
mind. Then I was reading with interest of a confer- 
ence called by the New York Times, and headed by 
Mrs. Anne O’Hare McCormick, to include all the 
women’s clubs of Greater New York and its environs, 
the subject of study for these women to be, “What 
Kind of World Do We Want?” We cannot separate 
ourselves from all these subjects in our thoughts and 
in our labors. I’m sure J cannot, and my emotional 
and mental reaction is terrific. 


*Address of Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, Washington, D. C., 
national president of the Association of Universalist Women, 
at the sessions of the Massachusetts State Convention, Salem, 
May 12, 1943. 


- think along a different line. 


The drama that we find in the Old Testament has 
always been to me a fascinating page in history. I 
should like to recall for you again the story of Deborah 
in the fourth chapter of the Book of Judges, who was, 
during a very critical period for the Jews, a prophetess 
and judge. At a certain time she called before her 
Barak, whom she told of the impending doom of the 
Jews at the hand and armies of a man named Sisera. 
She urged Barak to take ten thousand men and go out 
to meet Sisera. Barak was frightened and reluctant, 
but finally said, “If thow wilt go with me, I will go.” 
And Deborah, knowing that the time was critical, 
answered, “Nothwithstanding the journey is long, I 
will go with you.” You know the rest of the story. 
Deborah one day cries, “Up, this is the day,” and 
they go off to meet Sisera, who is lured into a woman’s 
tent when he is tired and hard-pressed, and she, when 
he is asleep, drives a spike into his temple and delivers 
him to the Jews. This, of course, is a violent story 
about people who lived in violent days long ago. But 
it seems much less overdrawn now than when we read 
it in peace times. It loses much of its dramatic impact 
against the background of the story of Dunkirk, when 
little men from all the inlets and rivers and quiet paths 
of England sailed out in boats and craft of every 
description into the violence of the flaming beaches of 
Dunkirk and, like Deborah, seized the moment and 
created a miracle. Certainly the drama of Deborah’s 
day pales before the hair-raising story of the deliver- 
ance of General MacArthur and his party in the nick 
of time in the flimsiest kind of craft, their failure to 
meet others at an appointed rendezvous, yet their final 
deliverance. But it is out of this violent story of 
Deborah that I’d like to take the phrase for our think- 
ing tonight. And Deborah said, “Notwithstanding the 
journey, I will go.” 

The program of the women of our church lies on my 
heart and mind day in and day out. I see it against 
the background of the larger programs of other 
churches, of interdenominational enterprises, of the 
thousand and one calls to women today for service 
and leadership; against the background of the fatigue 
or overstimulation of a big city; against the back- 
ground of the church minister who must take second 
and third best in the energies and loyalties of people, 
and also of that minister who takes no thought of or 
responsibility in the program of churchwomen for the 
cause they both would serve. 

You must see the church today and the program of 
its women in much the same light as I do. Let’s not 
call our views either pessimistic or optimistic. Let’s 
That “notwithstanding 
the journey” we work, we dream, we will something, 
we plan with our minds and with our hands. The 
religious man, living by faith, has always had this same 
reaction. Job said, “Though he slay me, yet will I 
trust him.” Peter said, “We have fished all night and 
found nothing, nevertheless we will let down our nets 
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again.” Florence Nightingale, “notwithstanding” she 
suffered all kinds of humiliations and defeats, worked 
on. Clara Barton, “notwithstanding” the army rebukes 
and disappointments, succeeded, thank God, in her 
dream and her plan. The history of the church is 
filled with the thinking, “nevertheless and notwith- 
standing.” These unimportant sounding words have 
a bearing on our life and accomplishments which it 
is impossible for us to overestimate. 

Our type of church organization is congregational 
and democratic, and here in New England we know 
that it springs from the genius of our Puritan ancestry. 
In our churches we do not raise up a priesthood to be 
the sole judge and imspiration of all plans and en- 
deavors. Rather, men from among us dedicate them- 
selves to and prepare for the work of a minister. They 
are shepherds or pastors of a flock ordained to this 
particular work by their fellows. As I look at our 
women’s share in the work of the church and know that 
no plans of the minister for the church he serves can 
blossom on the second- and third-rate energies and 
loyalties salvaged out of our secular works today, so 
neither can any minister hope for any fruition of his 


plans and life-work unless he understands and helps — 


and integrates the work of women in the total service 
of the church. He cannot disregard the capabilities 
and abilities and devotion and dedication of women, 
nor can he disregard their dreams and their plans and 
their works. And we women can never reach the best 
that we may foresee for the church, and our women’s 
part in it, until the ministers themselves have the 
insight to see the thing which Deborah saw, that not- 
withstanding the toil and the struggle of any worth- 
while enterprise, there must be a sharing in it—‘T will 
go with thee.” We call upon the ministers of our 
churches to go with us as inspirers, counselors, and 
allies in all our undertakings. 

Secondly, let us face up to this question of the 
thousand and one calls that are coming to our women 
every day. I personally am thrilled at the way women 
have responded voluntarily to these calls, giving long 
and strenuous hours to Red-Cross production work in 
day and night units, serving in canteens at given sta- 
tions or in mobile units, teaching Braille to our blinded 
soldiers, playing endlessly with crippled children in 
therapeutic exercises, even our working women serving 
at nights as nurses’ aides in our hospitals everywhere. 
Our women have been magnificent. Yet I was inter- 
ested in the broadcast made to the women of the 
Empire by Queen Elizabeth, in which she praised 
women’s part in the war and predicted they would 
play an important role in rebuilding the postwar world. 
Yet she added that it was on the strength of our spirit- 
ual life that the right rebuilding of our national life 
depended; that we could not close our eyes to the fact 
that our precious Christian heritage was threatened 
by adverse influences, and that only the creative and 
dynamic power of Christianity could help us to carry 
the moral responsibilities which history was placing on 
our shoulders. 

Now in concrete terms what does this message 
mean? This past week I traveled down again to North 
Carolina on overcrowded trains and on busses from 
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place to place on most inconvenient\schedules and in 
trying circumstances. I remembered that it was the 
seventh time I had been there in the interests of those 
churches and the sharing of their problems by our 
women. I thought of the hours of work and the 
thousands of dollars expended over the years in that 
state by the women of our church. Now, no doubt that 
money and labor could have gone into any number of 
good works and been expended, I doubt not, to good 
purpose. But all that has been done over the years 
in those fields, from the early preachings of a more 
excellent way to the salvaging of fatherless children 
and the care of the sick and undernourished, and the 
practical demonstrations of a better way of living, has 
been done with a mind to our precious Christian herit- 
age and our belief in that dynamic power of Christian- 
ity to help us carry our moral responsibilities. We 
believe it to be true that it is religion alone that 
mspires and keeps alive the Samaritan movements of 
the world and that sensitizes people to the needs of 
mankind. We believe it is in the church and in the 
home that we build that moral vigor and devotion 
which must undergird our lives as individuals and as 
nations. Amid all the good being done today, I do not 
question the good of our religious works, only their 
size. They are much too small for us to speak 
of in glowing terms. Ours rather must be the spirit 
which says, “Notwithstanding the struggles and prob- 
lems and calls upon us, we will go much farther.” 

You may be surprised to know that I feel. most 
optimism about our women’s work in relation to inter- 
denominational enterprises. We are a part of the 
United Council of Church Women, which represents 
ten million Protestant women of the ‘United States 
working together with a program which starts with the 
individual and moves out through the community and 
world. This council is already looking to complete ties 
with the Church of Canada. Through our partnership 
in the Northfield Conferences we share in the momen- 
tum created by the tremendous missionary works of 
the Presbyterians and Lutherans and_ Baptists. 
Through the offerings made on World Day of Prayer— 
which last year totaled about ninety thousand dollars 
in the United States—we share in the support of eight 
Christian colleges in India and China, in schools and 
literature for the migrants of this country and the 
American Indians. We share with all denominations 
in the work being done for the lepers of the world, 
from Louisiana to the Orient. We are catching the 
vision of the larger good we can do together, and we 
feel that upsurge of pride and joy as we close ranks 
and move forward together. It is bound to make 
itself felt in the strengthening of our own units. We’re 
proud, and we're eager to do a work worthy of our 
gospel. We also see that women are in the vanguard 
in the movement of the churches towards a unity tran- 
scending our divisions. Notwithstanding the journey 
may be long, we go along that road. 

I come finally to that expression of our Christian 
beliefs which has been so neglected by our church. I 
refer, of course, to the missionary program as such, 
and I could guarantee that even in this select audience 
I would hear murmurs: of disinterest and irritation. 
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And I grant that the whole matter is fraught with 
much misconception and many well-deserved doubts. 
The document, Rethinking Missions, was startling and 
revealing. People who have never thought carefully on 
the subject of missions, to say nothing of “rethinking,” 
have often never had their simplest doubts clarified by 
those who are leaders in the field. We proudly 
bear the name of Universalist, yet deny by our indiffer- 
ence the undeniable implication of the name. Our 
younger women found the idea of foreign missions too 
dull for them, and our missionary projects were sup- 
ported by but 10 per cent of our total woman power. 
Our projects themselves were so limited that we found 
ourselves thinking in terms that were anything but 
world-wide and all-inclusive. The support of our 
churches for the general missionary work dwindled 
and died. The women’s work was finally shut off by 
the war, and because our funds have been given for 
work in one specific land, they too are withheld from 
use by legal restrictions. 

Two recent events may help me tonight to express 
what I have long felt about our obligations in the realm 
of missions. One was the publication of Wendell 
Willkie’s book, One World. And one world we are. 
Our boys in India and China and the Philippines know 
it now. Our young women know it because those they 
love most are proving it to them. Our statesmen are 
beginning to believe it. Our hopes for any future peace 
are absolutely dependent on the acceptance of it as 
fact.- The Christian church has always proclaimed it. 
Why is it so hard to accept in our own thinking? 

I think it is because we assume by one world that 
we mean one kind of culture, economic equality, racial 
intermarriage, uniformity in living conditions. But 
when Paul first went into Asia Minor it was not with 
the idea of taking the best methods of tent making, or 
the traffic of Jerusalem, or the culture of the Hebrews; 
it was to preach to all men that we are spiritually one, 
members one of another in a spiritual community, 
brothers and sisters in following the Christ. And this 
is exemplified today for us in the visit and speeches and 
attitudes of Madame Chiang Kai-shek. For those 
who were privileged to meet and hear her it was a truly 
great Christian experience. With all our thought of 
lend-lease and material co-operation and charity and 
relief, she brought us the only real basis upon which 
there can be reciprocity between our two nations and 
among all nations. For this thing I dare to speak 
tonight and earnestly urge that we as a church and as 
an association of women again reach out with our 
spiritual wealth to China or India or Africa, that we 
may share in the return flow of spiritual strength which 
shall surely be our reward. 

Because I know that our women’s program can 
never reach the goals for which we pray unless more 
and more women see the vision and are willing to 
become active participants in its work, I do wish they 
would all get this story of Deborah deep into their con- 
sciousness. When my nephew Andy was a very little 
boy he was spending the summer up at Fortune Rock, 
Maine. We all attended a lovely little Episcopal 
chapel set back in the fields, where services were held 
on Sunday afternoons. One Sunday after Andy had 
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been ill his mother felt it best for him not to go to 
church. To distract his attention, because he loved 
dearly to go and to sit directly under the rector, she 
took him down to the beach. But the bells started to 
ring and Andy said, “Oh, Mama, it’s time for church.” 
She said, “We’re not going today, Andy.” He looked 
up in astonishment and excitement and said, “But, 
Mommy, the bells, the bells, they’re ringing for me!” 
It was only the naive utterance of a child, but it con- 
tains a wonderful message for us. I covet for Univer- 
salist women such enthusiasm and complete devotion 
and religious vitality that each will feel, “The bells are 
callmg me.” I covet for all Universalist women the 
moral strength and sacrificial dedication of Deborah of 
old who in an hour of crisis and decision could say, 
“Notwithstanding the journey, I will go with thee.” 
With such attitudes we may accomplish much for the 
glory of God and the service of man. 


On Letting Go 
V. T. Pomeroy 


NEED not tell you just where it was, for it might 

have happened almost anywhere. I was staying 
in the summertime with one or two nephews and nieces 
and some others in a very lovely place. It was up a 
sea creek where smugglers in olden times landed their 
naughty treasures. Thick woods run down to the 
water, and the land is split up by any number of short 
creeks, so it is rather like being in some parts of Maine, 
you know. Instead of taking the car or walking, one 
goes almost everywhere by boat. So somebody will 
say: “Take the boat and go to the village for some 
stamps.” And living in boats much of the day, as we 
did there, we were more used to standing steady and 
jumping quickly than we usually are on land, you 
understand. It is a delectable place for a reasonably 
active person, but not so nice for anybody who does 
not readily leap and make quick décisions. 

So we were rather dismayed and apprehensive when 
a somewhat timid lady, a more or less elderly cousin of 
mine, quite a sweet person, appeared and said she was 
not used to small-boats but she would stay with us a 
few days. Now our chief means of navigation was a 
stout, trusty, but by no means handsome-looking, 
motorboat, and to get aboard her we had to go down 
a shallow stretch of tidewater in a rowboat. The row- 
boat was rather leaky and always overcrowded. We 
usually all piled in together. Well, this lady, who was 
so sweet and happy and good on land, became quite 
another sort of lady on the water. She said numbers 
of times that conditions in the rowboat were highly 
dangerous, that she could not swim, and that the 
water inside the rowboat was very wet. In short, she 
became a trial; everybody felt she was a trial; and some 
said so—behind her back. Nobody responded cordially 
when the uncle of the party, who tries to be a Christian 
now and then, said: “Never mind! It takes all sorts to 
make a world.” Somebody replied crossly: “But it 
takes only one to upset a boat.” 

Then came the day of the picnic. Everybody was 
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in the rowboat, standing, laughing, crushing, sitting 
with legs dangling over the side or legs buried under 
baskets, books, bathing suits and cameras. There were 
some sixteen of us, and the boat comfortably held four. 
Our lady visitor sat squeezed and uneasy, and she was 
heard to say she hoped it was not true that one 
remembered all one’s past life in the moment of drown- 
ing. We safely reached the motorboat; and the one 
who was rowing brought us alongside with considerable 
grace and skill—although I do say it. Everybody in 
turn scrambled out, excepting the lady. Alone she sat. 
Finally she stirred, staggered to her feet, and, with 
those solid feet firmly planted in the little boat, she 
clung fiercely to the side of the bigger boat. “Now 
come, jump!” we all cried. But jump she would not. 
With her hands clinging to the big boat and her feet 
in the other, she stood, she swayed, she doubted. 

Then a quite nasty moment occurred. The little 
boat began to move out and out, with the lady’s feet 
still in it and her arms stretching farther and farther. 
“Come!” we cried. “I can’t,” she screamed. Luckily 
two strong, valiant arms—not mine—grasped her and 
hauled her up; and she sank safely to the deck. The 
little boat was tied firmly, and we went on our merry 
way. Those heartless ones, who wanted to laugh, did 
so quietly, and others, who were kind, spoke consoling 
words to the sufferer. And I thought to myself: “Well, 
one certainly does get into absurd positions by trying 
to hold on to everything.” 

I did not go on to think it at the time, but I am 
thinking now that often we can hold only by letting 
go. If we keep our sense of proportion, our sense of 
values—I might almost say our sense of humor—we 
loose ourselves from the little thing in order to possess 
and be possessed by the larger thing. The bigger thing 
‘does not mean that we shall have all we want or find 
the way perfectly smooth. We may be carried by it 
out to rough seas and strange adventures. But when 
vou are holding on to the greater values, the things that 
matter most, you often find that everything that was 
really worth while in the lesser value has not been lost 
to you. It is coming along with you, like the little boat 
tied to the stern of the bigger one as we plugged out of 
the narrow creek towards the open sea. 


THE SEAMEN’S CLUB OF BOSTON 


Lighthouses whose perpetual beams guarded and guided 
-ships along our coasts have been blacked out. But the Sea- 
men’s Club of Boston, whose symbol and seal is a lighthouse, 
glows more steadily and brilliantly than ever. A project of the 
Episcopal City Missions, the Seamen’s Club is supported and 
helped by people of all denominations and welcomes all men 
-of the sea, regardless of race, nationality or rating. 

The Women’s Aid of the Seamen’s Club sponsors the 
-social activities and has a group of more than one hundred 
fifty girls who serve as junior hostesses, and about fifty host- 
-esses who volunteer for afternoon and evening work in the 
‘recreation hall. 

Dr. William Hollingsworth, Senior Surgeon, U. S. Public 
‘Health Service, has said that the greatest contribution any 
group can make toward maintaining the morale and well- 
“being of men who follow the sea is to provide them with 
‘normal, pleasant and friendly surroundings whenever they 
-come ashore. This, Dr. Hollingsworth says, is of vital im- 
>portance in relieving the tension under which almost every 
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seaman lives in these days. Always a dangerous occupation, 
that of the Merchant seaman today tops the list; the loss of 
life is 3.5 greater than that of any branch of the armed 
forces. There is scarcely a seaman of any experience at all 
who has not been aboard a ship attacked by the “tin fish” 
or been bombed. 

The Seamen’s Club now occupies the Exchange Club, for- 
merly owned by the cotton merchants, and is a spacious six- 
story building. There are dormitories, a restaurant, dance hall, 
recreation hall, and the Chapel of St. Mary for Sailors, and the 
British, Dutch and Scandinavian seamen’s clubs are located 
in the same building. The walls of the dance hall are decorated 
with interesting murals depicting the famous ships that have 
sailed from Boston and the transportation of that era. The 
chapel is thirteenth- and fifteenth-century Russian style. 

Churches, lodges, clubs and other organizations have as- 
sisted in paying the expenses for the Wednesday and Saturday 
evening dances to which men of all branches of the service 
are welcomed. This summer the war in the Mediterranean 
will not cease for vacation, shipping will be maintained at 
full schedule, and the Seamen’s Club must meet the needs of 
the men who come ashore for brief periods and of the cadets 
at Gallops Island, the largest radio school in the world. If 
any individual or group would like to sponsor a dance during 
the summer, the charge is twenty-five dollars. This covers 
orchestra, refreshments and checkroom. 

Anyone interested in helping to maintain this lighthouse, 
which should shine brighter through the blackout, may com- 
municate with Miss Dorothy A. Hickie, Seamen’s Club, 
22 Batterymarch Street, Boston. 


CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Harry Apams Hersey 


HE Connecticut combined conventions, usually occupying 

a day and a half, were streamlined this year and held in 
one day and evening, May 12, at New Haven. 

The business of the State Convention was transacted in 
the afternoon. This was made possible by appointing certain 
chairmen of committees in advance and having a “business 
only” program, except in the evening. 

Officers elected were: President, J. Albert Robinson, Fair- 
field (Bridgeport church); vice-president, Kenneth 5S. 
Hubbard, New Haven; secretary, Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, 
D.D., Danbury; treasurer, Herbert E. Belden, Hartford; 
trustees, Mrs. George L. Champlin, Hartford, and (for one 
year only) William P. Hemming, Stamford. Place of next 
convention, Stamford. Preacher of occasional sermon, Rev. 
Albert F. Harkins, Stafford. Fellowship Committee, Ezra B. 
Wood, Rev. Richard H. Bird, Jr., Rev. Stanley Manning, D.D. 
Trustee, Universalist Publishing House, three years, James S. 
Stevens, Hartford. 

One recommendation was that the valuable “History of 
Universalism in Connecticut,’ by Dr. Nelson L. Burr, and 
his digest of all convention pronouncements on public ques- 
tions be published and placed in libraries and elsewhere. 

Among the resolutions was one to support relocation of 
Japanese. 

Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk of Bridgeport preached the oc- 
casional sermon—‘*A Highway Through the Heart.” He 
spoke of ancient highways and of men sent ahead to prepare 
a highway for the king. This, he said, is symbolical of what 
takes place in the human heart. The great saving ideas of 
the kingdom of God on earth, of good will and peace, would 
not exist in the world today had they not been kept alive 
in the human heart. We must prepare the highway for God 
in our own hearts, in our own communities. We must prepare 
our understanding for such ideals as loving our enemies, doing 
good to them that hate us, praying for them that persecute 
us. It is first of all a personal matter. We must keep the 
highway between men open; keep right relationships with 
other people. In conclusion Mr. Schwenk said that if we could 
not honestly love our enemies, our colored brethren, those of 
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many races, we should admit it frankly in prayer, and then 
God might make us able to do that which we could not do 
alone. 

The annual communion service was in charge of Rev. 
Robert H. Barber of New Haven. An offering of twenty-six 
dollars was received for Universalist War Relief. 

The. annual convention of the Association of Universalist 
Women preceded that of the State Convention. Officers 
elected were: Vice-President, Mrs. Lillian Lewis, Bridgeport; 
secretary, Miss Augusta Fischer, Meriden; member of trus- 
tees, Mrs. George Marble, Meriden. (The president, Mrs. 
George L. Champlin, was elected last year for a two-year 
term.) Recommendations adopted dealt with North Caro- 
lina projects, the Clara Barton Birthplace and camp, the 
American Mission to Lepers, the Friends Service Committee, 
Unitarian refugee work in Europe, the Bulletin, religious- 
education literature and study books, thank-offering boxes, 
Japan (remembering Ruth Downing in prayer), relocation of 
Japanese American citizens, organizing various local women’s 
groups into one, allocation of the offering to North Carolina 
medical work and Japanese relocation projects. 

Miss Mary Louise Pardee, president of the newly organ- 
ized Connecticut Council of Church Women, made a brief 
address in which she presented the genesis, aims and present 
achievements of the organization. “Our organization gives 
Protestant women a united voice. We aim to integrate our 
five interdenominational groups of Connecticut women, and 
the seventy-seven other groups more or less organized, with 
the national church women’s organization of more than ten 


million members. The church is the first line of defense. The . 


purpose and program of the church women is to unite the 
church with the government, and Christianity with the life 
of the world.” 


THE IDLEWILD RETREAT 


SraANLEY MANNING 


| pilbeers to meet at Senexet because the house has been 
closed for the duration of the war on account of the fuel 
situation, the members of the Idlewild Fellowship found a 
delightful meeting-place at “Adelynrood,” the Retreat House 
of the Society of Companions of the Holy Cross, an Episcopal 
sisterhood, at South Byfield, Mass., four miles from Rowley 
and Newburyport. The house is much larger than Senexet, 
but only one wing is open so early in the season, and this 
was just about large enough to accommodate the sixteen 
men who gathered there from May 3 to 6. Two or three 
late-comers had to get along with rooms in the unheated por- 
tion of the house, but as sleeping is not one of the principal 
occupations during the retreat, the suffering of the unfortu- 
nates was not prolonged or unendurable. We who were com- 
fortable learned the truth that there was in the old theological 
notion that the bliss of the saints in heaven was greater be- 
cause they could look over the parapets and witness the tor- 
tures of the damned, which, we were taught, ought to have 
been translated “condemned.” 

Morning and evening meetings of the Fellowship were 
held before the fireplace in the living room of the heated wing, 
and the evening periods of worship¢were held in the choir of 
the chapel, where there was a stove which served to mitigate 
the severity of the New England winter. This unwelcome 
old man was not lingering in the lap of spring; he had not 
even arisen to give the young lady a chance at the seat. 
But on Wednesday she put on all her charms, and drove him 
back to his northern lair, at least temporarily. 

The chapel is a large, separate building in rustic style, 
seating about four hundred, but the good Episcopal custom 
of separating the choir from the congregation gave us a 
feeling of worshiping in a sanctuary not too large for our 
little group. E. Dean Ellenwood served as chaplain and made 
the brief early morning devotions around the fireplace and the 
evening chapel services a valued contribution to the thinking 
as well as the worship of the Fellowship. He had to undergo 
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a great deal of good-natured chaffing because the services 
were built around a book. The last time he attended an 
Idlewild retreat he was talking about another book, and it 
was decided to let him come back again when he had read a 
third one. 
ducted the communion service on Wednesday evening. 


Attendance was the smallest in years for several reasons.. 


The change in place necessitated a change in dates as 
“Adelynrood” does not open until May, and this kept several 
away, especially Dr. Van Schaick and Dr. Lalone, who were 
attending the conference of religious editors. Several mem- 
bers of the Fellowship are in the service as army and navy 
chaplains, and others have removed to the far west—Roches- 
ter, Canton and Watertown—too far to return for these 
meetings. 

This retreat marked the fifteenth anniversary of the 
Fellowship, and the event was celebrated at the Tuesday 
evening session. There was a history in three chapters, and a 
foreword, this written by Dr. Van Schaick and read in his 
absence. Chapter 1 was “The World Since 1928,” an able 
review of this eventful period, written by Dr. Etz. An acci- 
dent to his son Jack prevented his attendance, and this part 
of the history was read for him. Chapter 2 was “The Church 
Since 1928,” given by Stanley Manning, emphasizing the 
closer fellowship and co-operation of the churches, in spite 
of the divisions which led to the war and have been widened 
by it. Chapter 3 was “The Idlewild Fellowship Since 1928,” 
given by Leslie Nichols, the only man who has attended 
all sessions of the Fellowship, at Idlewild, Senexet and 
“Adelynrood.” 

The opening meeting on Monday evening was an informal 
around-the-circle talk about plans and undertakings that have 
proved successful in the various churches represented during 
the past year. This led to much discussion and many ques- 
tions about methods of church and pastoral work. 

The real meat of the session was in the two morning 
meetings on Tuesday and Wednesday, when Rolland E.-Wolfe 
of the Tufts School of Religion shed “New Light on the 
Old Testament,” speaking the first day on the history and 
the second on the psychology of the Old Testament. The 
most informative suggestions which he made lay in the field 
of the historical background of the earliest Old Testament 
stories, such as those of the Garden of Eden, and the work- 
ings of the minds of those who told those stories and spoke 
the words of prophecy, leading them to say, “Thus saith the 
Lord.” There were many expressions of appreciation of 
Dr. Wolfe’s presence and his contributions to the thinking of 
the men. 

There was ample time for rest and recreation during the 
retreat. The weather made it necessary to take this indoors 
on Tuesday, except for walks between showers, but on 
Wednesday there was perfect weather, and the ring of horse- 
shoes on iron stakes was to be heard during most of the 
afternoon. And in the evenings, after the programs were 
over, the annually renewed feuds of bridge and cribbage fiends 
went on and on. 

At the business meeting on Wednesday evening, Stanley 
Manning was re-elected president and Harold Lumsden secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Fellowship, and Robert Barber was 
chosen vice-president. Messages of greeting were sent to 
several absent members, and warm appreciation was ex- 
pressed to the Companions of the Holy Cross for the use 
of the buildings and facilities of “Adelynrood.” Two new- 
comers were welcomed: Albert Harkins of Stafford, Conn., 
and James McKnight of Mount Vernon, N. Y. The follow- 
ing were present for all or part of the time: Achenbach, 
Barber, Ellenwood, Frazier, Harkins, Haskell, Hempel, Hunt- 
ley, Lumsden, Manning, McKnight, Nichols, Ratcliff, Rose, 
Shook and Wolfe. 


Skill, trusteeship, scientific method, these three, which. are 


obviously related to one another, indicate the main sources of 
oes in | modern Aye ae 


William Wallace Rose with Mr. Ellenwood con- — 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


BY V MAIL FROM SERGEANT HORACE WARD 


To tHE Eprtor: 

Last evening a group of us were standing round the radio 
listening to the news. Reports came in from the world battle- 
fronts and everybody was in good humor until the reporter 
mentioned the coal strike, when a cold chill seemed to pass 
through us. One man remarked, “It looks as though we’d better 
go home and do some fighting.” The reporter ended by saying 
that today eighty thousand men would be on strike. For what 
seemed a long time everybody was silent and several stood 
with heads hanging. Someone remarked, “There are eighty 
thousand who ought to be in the front line with our artillery 
behind them to keep them there.” It wasn’t a pretty speech, 
but as we turned to go back to our posts no more was said. 
I’m afraid he had expressed the feeling of the group. To those 
of us, and our name is legion, who have subordinated every- 
thing—comfort, jobs, security, hopes, ete—to the accomplish- 
ment of a purpose, that any man or group of men should for 
selfish ends hamper its accomplishment seems nothing less 
than criminal. To the men here a friendly glass of beer, a 
Sunday dinner at home, or a date with the girl friend, seems 
about as near heaven as the imagination can reach, and there 
probably isn’t one of that eighty thousand who doesn’t have 
more of this kind of thing in one day than we have in many 
months. We don’t want pity and we don’t want a lot of 
ballyhoo about heroic sacrifice. Enemy bombs and bullets 
and physical discomfort and danger soon become a matter 
of course and can be laughed at, but that kind of news from 
home puts a bad taste in our mouths which is hard to 
swallow. 

Horace Warp 


“A MONSTROUS STRUCTURE OF NONSENSE” 


To tHe Eprrtor: 

I was interested in the review in Tue Leaver of The 
Christian and the War by the editor of the Christian Century, 
Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison. I should also heartily wel- 
‘come editorial comment in Tue Leaver on the theology of war 
as Dr. Morrison has stated and continues to elaborate it. Am 
I exceptional in regarding his reiterated views as a monstrous 
structure of nonsense? 

Dr. Morrison’s basic thesis is that war, “once begun,” is 
an “inexorable necessity.” “The Christian, like every other 
citizen, must fight, and fight to win.” And “this means kill- 
ing, and destruction and lying—and it means hatred, despite 
all our pious rationalization of the possibility of fighting with- 
out hate.” Except under “the regime of war” these things 
would be wrong. But when war has begun they become 
“amoral”—‘“cannot be called either right or wrong, but can 
be dealt with only under the category of tragic necessity.” 
How, then, can the Christian follow Jesus in wartime when 
he is “under the positive necessity of doing what the moral 
teachings of Jesus forbid?” “We follow Jesus by accepting his 
salvation from the hell in which our failure to follow his teach- 
ings has plunged us.” “And how do we accept this divine for- 
giveness? Every Christian knows the answer: By repentance 
for our sin. We follow Jesus by fighting repentantly! Not re- 
pentantly for the fighting—which is unescapable and cannot 
be repented of—but for the sin which brought us under this 
monstrous necessity in which Christian faith discerns the 
judgment of God upon our sin.” “To follow Jesus in wartime 
is repentantly to dedicate ourselves and our nation to those 
high imperatives which make for a peaceful world. And 
these imperatives—what are they but the moral teachings of 
Jesus?” 

In short, according to the influential religious editor I have 
quoted, war is God’s judgment upon the nations because in 
the preceding peacetime they did not follow the moral teach- 
ings of Jesus. (Thus, if I may give an example, our country dis- 


obeyed the golden rule by its Smoot-Hawley tariff.) God 
accordingly “condemns” the nations to make war—which 
“means killing and destruction and lying and hatred”—and 
thus to flout the moral teachings of Jesus immeasurably more 
outrageously than they ever did in peacetime, and this for 
an indefinite period, since war, “once begun,” cannot be 
stopped “until it stops itself.” The Christian meanwhile fol- 
lows Jesus when he kills, destroys, lies, and hates—necessities 
of war—repentantly. But, nota bene, not repentantly for 
those dreadful but “amoral” necessities; only for the prewar 
sins, failures to obey the moral teachings of Jesus, which the 
Christian promises to do when the war has stopped itself. 

If Dr. Morrison’s doctrine, which I have stated accurately, 
almost entirely in his own words, isn’t unmitigated nonsense, 
ethical lunacy, theological blasphemy, then what is it? 

Henry W. Pinknam 

Newton Centre, Mass. 


REV. ALBERT D. BELL AND O.C.D. 


To rue Eprror: 

I enclose a clipping from the Hutchinson News-Herald of 
May 10. Rey. Albert D. Bell accepted this position of honor 
and responsibility with the permission and best wishes of the 
Board of Trustees of the Hutchinson church, and will con- 
tinue his ministerial duties without interruption. 

The Board and congregation feel that the church and de- 
nomination will be benefited by Dr. Bell’s service in this 
position—especially since he did not solicit the appointment 
but was “drafted” because of his vast experience as an 
administrator. 

W. W. Tame cin 
Hutchinson, Kan. 
Clipping 

Mayor H. H. Heaps Monday resigned as co-ordinator for 
Hutchinson’s Council of Defense organization and at the same 
time announced appointment of Dr. Albert D. Bell, pastor of 
the Universalist church here, to fill the vacancy. 

Mayor Heaps explained that other duties made it necessary 
for him to resign as head of the O.C.D. setup. 

“Dr. Bell is a young man, thirty-two, active and interested 
in this particular type of war work with varied years of ex- 
perience already to his credit,’ Mayor Heaps pointed out. 

While in California, Dr. Bell worked with Lt. Cdr. Arthur 
A. Hopkins of the Major Disaster Co-ordination Council of 
Los Angeles County. In this he co-operated with and 
worked under the direction and supervision of the naval in- 
telligence officers of Los Angeles and Washington. Before 
coming here, fifteen months ago, he was president of the 
board of trustees of the DeLandas University of Santa Ana, 
Calif., and had five years of public relations experience and 
work with both church and school activities. 

“T feel that Hutchinson is fortunate in being able to secure 
the services of one with so wide and varied experiences, and 
that Dr. Bell is particularly qualified by these to become co- 
ordinator of Hutchinson’s Local Council of Defense,” Heaps 
said. He added his thanks to all O.C.D. personnel for the co- 


operation he had received as co-ordinator. 


MURRAY GROVE WILL NOT OPEN 


To rue Eprror: 

Due to rationing and the request of the Government 
that traveling be kept at a minimum, it has been decided that 
Murray Grove will not open this year. 

We regret this decision, but trust that conditions will 
change in the coming year and that Murray Grove will be 
open next summer. 

Aenes L. Nicot, Secretary 
Murray Grove Association 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF HARNACK 
To THE Eptror: 

The recent announcement of the execution by the Nazis of 
Ernst Harnack, son of the church historian Adolf Harnack, 
leads me to call attention to the fact that the late Dr. William 
H. Allison, consultant in church history in the Library of Con- 
gress, began the translation of the Life of Harnack by his 
daughter, Mrs. Agnes Zahn-Harnack. After his death the lot 
fell to me of finishing the translation and getting it in shape 
for publication. That task is now done. But the problem 
arises of getting a publisher. Publishers are not certain of a 
market for such a volume. 

I find the scientists have a way of getting advance notices 
of their books in order to create a market and help in getting 
them published. We theologians seem to lack the unity or 
esprit de corps to do anything of that kind. As I anticipate 
no financial return or fame from my labor of love, I think 
I am justified in seeing if something cannot be done to 
make publishers more willing to undertake publication. 

Hence I am writing to you and to some other editors of 
religious journals laying before them the facts in the case. 
I am myself an Andover fellow, Ph. D. of the University of 
Strassburg, and have been teacher in several colleges, last of 
them in Berea in Kentucky. 


Takonia’Parks Md. Wittiam H. WALKER 


IN REFERENCE TO MR. TOWSLEY 
To tHE Eprror: 

I wish to correct a statement made in the last issue of THE 
Leaper concerning Rey. W. I. Towsley, who recently died. 
Mr. Towsley graduated from St. Lawrence Theological School 
in 1886, not 1876. There were four members of this class: 
Rev. W. I. Towsley, Frank Leland, James Corby and C. F. 
McIntire. Only one of this class is left—Rev. C. F. McIntire 
—and he and Rev. Ira McLaughlin are the only living mem- 
bers of the student body in Canton at this time. 

Among the parishes served by Mr. Towlsey were Olcott 
and Oswego, N. Y., Mukwonago and Stoughton, Wis., Bidde- 
ford and Kingfield, Maine, and Rutland and Washington, 
Vt. Mr. Towsley was seventy-nine years old. For the past 
few years, owing to poor health, he had not been able to do 
any ministerial work. 

Mr. Towsley was a fine scholar, an able preacher and a 
devoted and loyal friend. He will be missed by those who 
knew him best. 


Chelsea, Vt. C. F. McIntire 


THE HUMILITY THAT WALKS WITH FAITH 
To tHE Eprror: 

“Did God Intervene for the Rickenbacker Party?” The 
answer to this question in your issue of April 17 obviously is 
no. But the arguments are given rather than the answer. 

I believe this represents the belief of most Universalists on 
this question, and I have no objection to anybody for holding 
such a belief, only I dislike what it involves. 

Just as surely as you have evidence that Jesus founded 
Christianity, just as surely do you have evidence that Jesus 
taught that God answers prayers—some prayers. 

I do not say that God intervened for the Rickenbacker 
party. I do not know. But I am sure that the writer of that 
article does not know that God did not intervene. 

The people who survive are with us to tell of answered 
prayers. Very likely all who have perished prayed just as 
earnestly. They are not with us to tell of their unanswered 
prayers. But this proves nothing. 

This article implies that God would have broken his own 
laws if he had intervened to save the Rickenbacker party. 
When men know so little about God’s laws, isn’t it very pre- 
sumptuous for anybody to take such a position. Fifty years 
ago atheists ridiculed the idea that a God in heaven could 
hear a man on-earth pray. Radio has made such an atheist 
appear childish. What does any man in this world know 
about God’s laws that direct the clouds and schools of fish? 
The best brains of man cannot even solve problems of the 
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human body in which we dwell. Why presume to know the 
mysteries of clouds and schools of fish? 

If God permits a man like Hitler to make a resolution and 
turn the whole world out of its course (as some would say) , 
who knows that the resolution or contrite desire of a humble 
man expressed in prayer might not (seemingly) turn the 
course of nature? 

In one sense Hitler never changed anything. Natural law 
has gone right on its normal course with Hitler as one natural 


link in the chain of causes and effects. If prayer seems to. 


change the course of nature as Christ taught (if he taught 


anything) , actually nature has taken the normal course with. 


no law set aside. 


About all that I claim to know about prayer is that no- 
man knows that prayers are not answered. “We see through 


a glass darkly.” 


Glendale. Calif. CuiFFoRD SCHRAMMECK 


We believe that God answers prayers and that no is an 
answer just as much as yes. We believe that spiritual laws are 
just as commanding and just as unchanging as physical laws, 
and that it is not necessary for God to change.his laws in 
order to help his children. The fact that members of the 
Rickenbacker party thought that God intervened does not 
prove God intervened. It proves that they prayed for help 
and got help. 

We agree fully with our correspondent about the un- 
changing nature of the laws of God, and recognize that in 
love he has made them unchanging. 

It is true that we see through a glass darkly and know only 
in part. It behooves us to be humble, but humility may walk 
side by side with faith. 

Tue Epiror 


A POLLYANNA HEAVEN OR HELL-FIRE 
To THE Eprror: 

Your editorial, “The Unconverted Who Die ‘in Battle,” 
prompts me to express the conviction that the doctrines which 
commonly pass for Christianity are a bane to human welfare 
and would be a disgrace to any intelligent Fiji Islander. Where 
such a nightmare view of life in organized form has been most 
powerful, society has been most backward. Vide Czarist Rus- 
sia, Spain, and our Southern states. Within Christendom have 
been produced the greatest wars and the most horrible per- 
secutions. “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

What Ralph Albertson complains of in Christian Science 
and the other egocentric cults applies with equal force to Uni- 
versalism. It retains the sauve-qui-peut spirit of the rest of 
Christendom but substitutes a Pollyanna heaven for hell-fire. 
Blai Ernest M. WuitesMiTH 

aine, Wash. 


HE TURNED MANY TO RIGHTEOUSNESS 
To THe Eprror: 
Fred Granville: Leonard, now called forward to test his 
Easter gospel, was unique as a man and unique as a minister. 
Physically near-sighted, he was spiritually clear-sighted. 


Socially diffident, he was morally bold. About little things . 


absent-minded, about great things he was present-minded. 
When, in 1890, he came from rural environment to the 
Canton Theological School, President Isaac Morgan Atwood, 
man of faith and vision, said, “Here we have the makings of 
a useful Christian minister.” That verdict was justified by 
almost half a century of consistent service, forty-four years 
of which were spent in a single parish. 
His Laurentian classmates are unceasingly grateful to him 


for his wise, restraining counsel. More mature than they, he 


disapproved of their too juvenile pranks and continually 
cautioned them, “Now you boys will get into serious trouble.” 
Sometimes they did, but not as often as though they had 
lacked his wholesome influence. 
Our church has been enriched by the life of a minister 
who sought little for himself and who cheerfully did his best 
wherever duty called. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Grorce E, Huntiey 
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Our Library Desk 


- Waar Is Mature Morauiry? By Harold 


Titus. Macmillan. $2.00. 


Although written by a professor of 
philosophy, this treatise on contemporary 
ethics is popular in the best sense of 
that word. Judged by a purely literary 
standard, the repetition of “first . . 
Second .. - third : .. fourth . . .” in so 
many paragraphs is not above criticism. 
Yet it serves to make the author’s pres- 
entation of his thoughts crystal clear. 

There is, however, a lack of clarity in 
his treatment of the subject of com- 
promise. He does not give a precise def- 
inition of what he means by compromise, 
nor, from his sundry uses of the word, 
can the reader construct a univocal def- 
inition of it. In one context compromise 
is “laxity toward some standard,” in 
another it is “conciliation,” and in yet 
another it is Paul’s strategy of becoming 
“all things to all men”! While we agree 
that “a man needs an intelligent philos- 
ophy of compromise,” his discussion is 
‘too diffuse to fulfill this need. 

Beginning with an account of con- 
temporary ethical confusion (Chapter 1, 
Moral Confusion), and ending with an 
account of the international ethical crisis 
(Chapter 8, The Crisis and Our Respon- 
sibility) , the conflicting ideals within con- 
temporary society are surveyed. Dr. 
Titus is not simply an ethical philosopher 
presenting analyses, he is a moral mentor 
offering Christian counsel. He _ enu- 
merates eight characteristics of the 
morality he considers “mature”: well- 
being, selflessness, intelligence, inward- 
ness, right means as well as right ends, 
individual and social, growth and change, 
cosmic reference. 

The case against “relativists and sub- 
jectivists’ who repudiate an_ eternal 
‘spiritual order is broadly based on the 
‘ever persistent will-to-live. Chapter 6, 
Religion, Ethical and Unethical (non- 
‘ethical?), supports the functional in- 
terpretation of religion, a viewpoint this 
reviewer heartily endorses. Indeed, find- 
ing myself in close agreement with Dr. 
‘Titus almost everywhere, I have little 
more to add. The well-organized array 
of ideas, and the quantity of usable il- 
lustrations, make the volume very use- 
ful for preachers and class leaders. 

Row.anp Gray-SMItTH 


Cuurcn Group Activities ror YOouNG 
Marriep Peopie. By George Gleason. 
Association Press. $1.00. 

The findings contained in this book 
are the results of a study of one hundred 
seventy-three churches in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Only mixed groups in_ the 
educational programs of the churches 
were surveyed. In the churches observed 
two hundred twenty-two parents’ and 
young married people’s classes were 
found to be functioning. With real in- 
‘sight the writer tells of the needs which 
are faced by young married couples in 


any church organization. He recognizes 
the shortcomings of the usual adult edu- 
cational program and seeks to inspire 
church leaders in ministering to the 
youthful couples in their parishes. This 
is a very useful book, complete with 
tables, summaries and bibliography. 


Dona.p B. F. Hoyt 
° 
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Curist AND CuristiAN Epucation. By 
William Clayton Bower. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. $1.00. 


Christ and Christian Education can be 
called a summary of the high lights in a 
great teacher’s published statements. A 
little volume of one hundred twenty-five 
pages can hardly do justice to Bower’s 
contributions even in outline, but it does 
display the pattern of his thinking with 
that conciseness, brevity, and definite- 
ness of which Bower is a master. The 
book should be welcome for no other 
reason than just this. It will be partic- 
ularly valuable for those who’ have to 
make decisions with respect to religious 
education, but who have not read widely 
in that field. There is so much mis- 
understanding and misrepresentation of 
what Christian educators stand for that 
a volume such as this should be useful 
indeed. 

Those who are aware of and troubled 
over controversies in Protestantism will 
profit most from a careful reading of 
Christ and Christian Education. It is 
not Bower’s habit to lock horns with 
other thinkers aggressively or defen- 
sively, to squabble over terms, or to in- 
vent new cure-all words. The reader 
will wish that he did throw down his 
glove, cross swords with someone, or take 
a jab at complacency here and there. 
That, however, is not his method. He 
has never dodged a problem, and has 
always addressed himself to it positively 
and constructively. He has always been 
thoroughly progressive, and has at the 
same time worked wholeheartedly with 
the Christian tradition. There is no 
mention in this volume of the prevailing 
quarrels with leftism on the one hand 
and neo-orthodoxy and ancient orthodoxy 
on the other, but it does contain a way 
out of the problems basic to these quar- 
rels. The best way to read Christ and 
Christian Education is to list the current 
issues in religious education, or, perhaps 
I should say, within Protestantism, and 
then read looking for light on definite 
matters such as the nature of religious 
experience, the relation of progressive 
educational method to historie Christian- 
ity, the nature of a child’s religion, the 
educational use of the Bible, the relation 
of religious education to education in 
general, and the nature of learning. In 
facing such difficulties preachers and 
teachers greatly need the interpretation 
of the purposes and methods of Chris- 
tian education that this book contains. 

A. H. MacLean 


CuristiAn Bases or Worup Orver. The 
Merrick Lectures, 1943, Delaware Con- 
ference. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $2.00. 
Symposia, as such, have their advan- 

tages and their inherent limitations. Some 
subjects lend themselves to symposium 
treatment better than others. Some 
symposia are tightly unified, others 
loosely bound together. Some readers 
like them, others don’t. Reviewers, unless 
they consume an inordinate amount of 
space, cannot do much with them beyond 
presenting the table of contents. 

This book is a symposium of the 
loosely organized kind. It is composed 
of the twelve Merrick Lectures delivered 
by as many persons before the Delaware 
(Ohio) Conference during the current 
year. Vice-President Wallace introduces 
the series with a lecture on “Practical 
Religion in the World Tomorrow,” saying 
admirably some of the admirable things 
he has been saying along this line in 
recent years. Bishop Francis J. McCon- 
nell, beloved of all, talks on “God and 
the World We Live In.” Willis J. King, 
president of Gammon Theological Semi- 
nary in Atlanta, speaks on “The Chris- 
tian Conception of Man.” Philosopher 
Edgar S. Brightman, always penetrating. 
illuminating and clear in what he dis- 
cusses, presents “A Christian View of 
Nature.” President Umphrey Lee of 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
writes with much grace and good sense 
on “The Spiritual Basis of Democracy.” 
Gonzalo Baez-Camargo, the able and 
highly respected executive secretary of 
the National Evangelical Council of 
Mexico, writes of “Christianity and the 
Race Problem.” John B. Condliffe, pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of 
California, has a paper on “Economic 
Freedom.” Under the title of “The 
Land and Human Welfare,” American- 
born, Norwegian-bred Dr. Bjarne 
Braatoy, now in America again, gives 
a particularly interesting and incisive 
treatment of the problem of relations 
between urban dwellers and rural dwell- 
ers, industry and agriculture. His paper 
is a reminder that this subject has not 
received the attention in America it de- 
serves. Vera Micheles Dean, whose 
name has become synonymous with the 
Foreign Policy Association, speaks on 
“Politics and Human Welfare.” Charles- 
Edward A. Winslow, professor of public 
health at Yale School of Medicine, has 
a paper on “The Health of the World 
Community.” Carter Goodrich, econ- 
omist of Columbia University, has a 
chapter on “Christianity and the Work- 
ers of the World.” And _ Reinhold 
Schairer, pre-Hitlerian citizen of Ger- 
many, now visiting professor of educa- 
tion at New York University and mem- 
ber of the U. S. Committee on Educa- 
tional Reconstruction, speaks with 
insight and zeal on “Human Character 


and World Order.” 
Hvueu S. TicNer 
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CHILDREN 


I am the Child. 

All the world waits for my coming. 

All the earth watches with interest to see 
what I shall become. 

Civilization hangs in the balance, 

For what I am, the world of tomorrow 


will be. 
I am the Child. 


You hold in your hand my destiny. 
You determine, largely, whether I shall 
» succeed or fail. 
Give me, I pray you, those things that 
make for true worth. 
Guide me, I beg you, that I may be a 
blessing to the world. 


MiG2G: 


CHOOSING DELEGATES TO 
SUMMER CONFERENCES 

This is a responsibility to which time 
and thought should be given. It is more 
than finding out who is free to be away 
from home during a particular week. It 
is more than rewarding someone who has 
served the school well but who is leaving 
town permanently in the fall. It is more 
than offering a “vacation” to some one of 
the school’s workers however much he or 
she may need one. 

Choosing delegates to a summer insti- 
tute means locating those persons who 
because of personality, teachableness, 
concern for growing persons and interest 
in religion and in the church, will be most 
responsive to the many values inherent 
in a summer institute. Sometimes these 
persons are already active in the school; 
again they have just been discovered and 
their willingness to serve next year has 
been stated. Sending delegates to summer 
institutes is an investment, made usually 
by the local church or by a state organ- 
ization. As such the question of returns 
on the investment may properly be kept 
in mind as_ possible delegates are con- 
sidered. 

When you have made your selection, 
commission your delegates at a morning 
church service. This will send them 
forth with a publicly stated purpose and 
a ‘deepened sense of responsibility to the 
home church. It will do the people good 
to know that their church’s educational 
program includes the continued discovery 
and dev: velopment of adequate leadership. 

Such a service, written by Dr. Max A. 
Kapp, was printed in Tue CuristIAN 


Leaver of June 6, 1942. If file copy of 
this is not available send to the G.S.S.A. 
for one. 


x 


MORE ABOUT FERRY BEACH 


A week of vital and rewarding experi- 
ence is in store for all delegates who 


attend the Religious Education Institute — 


at Ferry Beach, July 10-17. In addition 
to the dean, Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon of 
Syracuse, the following persons will serve 
as instructors and leaders of various 
groups: Dr. William Wallace Rose, Lynn; 
Prof. Angus H. MacLean, St. Lawrence 
University; Earle Dolphin, Lynn; Mrs. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon; Miss Margaret 
Winchester, and Miss Susan M. Andrews, 
Boston. 

Chapel services conducted by the dean 
will be based on the Universalist Bond 
of Fellowship under the general theme, 
“Universalists Believe .” The list of 
morning courses includes: The Signifi- 
cance of Jesus’ Teachings for Today; The 
Effective Church; How to Teach in the 
Church School; Guiding the Religious 
Growth of Children; Understanding 
Junior High Pupils. An innovation this 
year is the inclusion of two late afternoon 
workshops—one on “Creative Activities,” 
the other on “Music Appreciation.” In- 
formal discussion groups will precede the 
evening recreation program. The subject 
for the adult group is, “Becoming an 
Effective Person.” 

The experiences of the past winter in 
many church schools suggest the impor- 
tance of anticipating next year’s needs 
now and being ready, when the time 
comes, adequately to meet them. In no 
area is this truer than in that of leader- 
ship. The Religious Education Institute 
at Ferry Beach is designed to equip your 
workers with new insights and skills, with 
renewed devotion to the church and to 
religion. Lose no time locating your 
representatives’ if they have not already 
been chosen. 


MIDWEST INSTITUTE PLANS FOR 
CHURCH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


At Universalist Midwest Institute to 
be held at Shakamak State Park, Ind., 
July 11-18, the church-school teachers of 
this area will find much of inspiration and 
practical help in a course to be taught by 
Miss Alice M. Harrison. For seven years 
director of religious education at the First 
Universalist Church in Lynn, Mass., 
Miss Harrison has had much experience 
in personal counseling and guidance of 
teachers. She has taught church-school 
classes herself. She understands youth, 
is familiar with course materials, and is 
ever mindful of the aims of religious 
education—the reasons why we have 
church schools. Because of this her 
course, “How to Teach in the Church 


School,” will be well worth attending. It 
is hoped that every church school in this 
area will have at least one representative 
enrolled in it. 


NOW READY 


Church-school leaders whose pupils 
have enjoyed reading Advent and Lenten 
booklets are now placing their orders for 
the summer issue of Thoughts of God for 
Boys and Girls. This is the largest book- 
let so far in this series. It contains eighty 
pages. Instead of planned daily readings, 
the editors have assumed that pupils will 
enjoy making their own arrangements of 
stories, prayers and poems for each day. 
And there is an abundance of excellent 
material for doing this, all carefully 
indexed so that everything relating to a 


' given theme may be easily found. 


A hint as to how to use the book is 
contained in a foreword by the editors: 

“For example, when you have been 
weeding in your garden you will enjoy 
the story, ‘Oats, Peas, Beans.’ When you 
see a new moon in the sky you may want 
to read the poem by that name and sing 
the response on page 51. When you see 
apple trees in blossom you might choose 
the story, ‘In Grandfather’s Orchard,’ 
and the litany on page 45.” 


Order your copies now from the Uni- - 


versalist Publishing House. The price is 
15 cents for single copies, 13 cents each 
for twenty-five or more. If your church 
or school cannot supply these for free 
distribution many parents will gladly 
purchase them. 


HE WILL GET IT IF YOU DO 


What happens to the child’s religion 
in wartime? The answer is—it depends. 
Though there are differences among 
children, even in the same family, over 
which few parents can have complete 
control, it depends most of all upon what 
happens to the parents’ own religion in 
wartime. If their religion is shut up in 
a little compartment far from the impor- 
tant moral decisions demanded by every- 
day life, so probably will be that of the 
children. If they fall into patterns of 
seli-deceit or irresponsibility, and fail to 
see everyday problems as religious ques- 
tions, so usually will their children. If 
their religious life is sporadic or jumpy, 
so generally will be that of their children. 

On the other hand, if parents learn to 
meet the new, difficult, and even devas- 
tating experiences of wartime with true 
Christian forthrightness and courage, so 
(with but rare exceptions) will their 
children. 

Your children can take it if you can. 
And your children will get sound religion 
if you do—From the Child’s teiyiome in 
Wartime. 


i 
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NEW WORKER ADDED 
TO CONVENTION STAFF 


Bringing to completion a development 
which has been proposed for some time, 
the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion has engaged a field and parish 
worker for Universalist churches in the 
state. Dr. John M. Ratcliff, superin- 
tendent of churches, announced the 


A. Epwin Grimes 
Field and Parish Worker for the Massa- 


chusetts Universalist Convention 


launching of the new project at the 
Salem Convention. The worker engaged 
for the new position is A. Edwin Grimes, 
who has been serving as assistant director 
of religious education in the Second 
Church in Newton. Mr. Grimes, who 
graduated from the Boston University 
School of Religious Education in 1928, 
has had wide experience in church service 
and in field promotion. For a period of 
time he served as director of religious 
education of the First Methodist Church, 
South, in Fort Smith, Ark. Previous to 
his present position, he was associated 
with the First Congregational Church in 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

As a part of the new development, a 
change will be brought about in the 
promotion of religious education in 
Massachusetts churches. While the 
Massachusetts Universalist Sunday 
School Association will continue as an 
organization, a unified plan of religious 
education will be developed by the execu- 
tive board of this association and by a 
committee on religious education of the 
convention. Under this religious educa- 
tion committee will come the field service 
formerly carried on by Mrs. Mary I. 
Chamberlain, who retired from active 
supervisory work at the close of twenty- 
five years of service. Mr. Grimes will 


‘give particular attention to development 


of work in new fields and to aiding 
churches in their program of promotion 
and development. Mr. Grimes began 
his service with the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention on June 1. 


SERVICES AT THE HISTORIC 
OXFORD CHURCH 


The year 1943 marks the one hundred 
fiftieth anniversary of the dedication of 
the building which has continuously been 
the home of the Universalist church in 
Oxford, Mass. This building has many 
historical associations. Besides being the 
home church of Clara Barton, it is 
distinguished by being the oldest Uni- 
versalist church building in America. As 
has been customary for several years, 
services will be held in this church during 
the month of August. Rev. Harold A. 
Lumsden of Stamford, Conn., will be in 
charge of them. On Sunday, August 8, 
an anniversary service will be held to 
commemorate the long period of worship 
in the church building. On this same day 
it is expected that an appropriate pro- 
gram will be carried out at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace. All Universalists are 
cordially invited to participate in this 
observance. 


DR. MILBURN TO SERVE 
PROVINCETOWN CHURCH 

Rev. U. S: Milburn, D.D., has been 
elected summer pastor of the First Uni- 
versalist Church in Provincetown, Mass., 
beginning his services on June 1. It is 
expected that during this period definite 
plans will be made for the church to 
carry on its work on a full-time basis. 
Dr. Milburn has also been serving the 
Universalist church in North Adams, 
Mass., as interim pastor. 


WEYMOUTH CHURCH _ 
PLANNING ADVANCES 

The First Universalist Church of Wey- 
mouth is planning distinctive advances 
in its program of work. With its new 
and attractive building and with the 
community growing rapidly, this church 
finds itself in a position to move from 
the status of sharing a minister with 
a neighboring church to that of having 
its own full-time pastor. Upon the res- 
ignation of its former minister, Rev. 
Albert C. Niles, this church canvassed 
its members and found that their loyal 
support indicated that they were able 
to launch this enlarged program. With 
an active Sunday school, effective 
women’s organizations, and a _ good 
young people’s group, the future of this 
church is very promising. The church 
is now searching for a minister to under- 
take the leadership of its expanded pro- 
gram. The officers of the church are 
Frank A. Pray, chairman, 97 Broad 
Street; Harold Stone, clerk, 48 Summer 
Street; Mrs. W. C. Billings, 412 Front 
Street; all of Weymouth. 
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STUDENT COUNCIL OF 
GREATER BOSTON 


The Universalist Student Council of 
Greater Boston was established to 
reach all Universalist students in the 
Greater Boston area. The well-planned 
program for this past season was under 
the direction of Rev. Wallace G. Fiske 
and Rev. LeRoy A. Congdon. A series 
of Tuesday evening supper meetings 
was carried through on subjects of vital 
interest to college students. Copies of 
the Collegian containing a report of 
the last meeting, a preview of the 
next meeting, and student notes, were 
mailed to all students on the mail- 
ing lists. A booklet of prayers and read- 
ings already in use by our “Men-in-Serv- 
ice Program” of the Youth Fellowship 
was adapted and mailed to the stu- 
dents at the beginning of the year. The 
year’s program points the direction for 
future student work. It was designed 
for all students. It served the purpose 
of stimulating and continuing student in- 
terest in Universalism, and promoted 
fellowship among students away from 
home. 


WALTHAM LAYMEN 


In response to a letter from Samuel A. 
Parker, member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, enlisting laymen for emergency 
service in our churches during the tem- 
porary shortage of ministers, the lay- 
men of the Church of Our Savior and 
Beacon Church at Waltham are planning 
a Laymen’s Sunday sometime during the 
month of June. This will give the lay- 
men an opportunity of conducting the 
religious service of our church and par- 
ticipating in the planning of such a serv- 
ice. The committee working on this proj- 
ect consists of George Hughes, Willard 
E. Coffin, Willard D. Coffin, Loring 
Lincoln, and Frank Hodgdon. 


LAWRENCE CHURCH ACTIVE 


The Easter Sunday morning service at 
the church in Lawrence was attended by 
two hundred sixty-five people. Thirteen 
new members joined the church and 
there were two christenings. 


On May 4 the Men’s Clubs of Law- 
rence held their annual supper. Four 
hundred attended. Donald Bennink of 
the Men’s Club of the Universalist church 
was elected president of the larger group. 
The Universalist Men’s Club met for 
supper on the evening of May 13 and 
then attended the closing service at the 
state convention held in Salem. 

On May 9, in connection with the 
observance of the Festival of the Home, 
a breakfast was held for the parents and 
children of the church school. Five 
teachers of the church school will be at 
Ferry Beach in July for Religious Educa- 
tion Week. 
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THE GABELL MEMORIAL 


On Sunday, May 9, the congregation 
of the Universalist Church of the Res- 
toration, Philadelphia, dedicated a 
beautiful window to the memory of Mr. 
and Mrs. Columbus W. Gabell, Jr. Both 
were lifelong Universalists, and Mr. 
Gabell for many years was an officer of 
his parish and of the State Convention. 
He was widely known and honored. Rev. 
Harmon M. Gehr, pastor, conducted the 
exercises of dedication. 

The following description of the win- 
dow, with a picture, appears on the 
special program for the services: 

The Left Lancet 

The lowest panel shows John Murray, 
founder of the Universalist Church, 
arguing against the tenets of universal- 
ism. As a zealous Calvinist, Murray 
tried to reclaim a young woman who had 
fallen under the influence of James Relly, 
a London preacher who set forth univer- 
sal salvation. He was not successful; 
indeed, the young woman caused Murray 
to doubt his own position. To this initial 
experience can be traced Murray’s 
gradual acceptance of universalism. 

The famous legend of Murray’s arrival 
in America is suggested by the middle 
panel. The first man he met after near- 
shipwreck on the New Jersey coast was 
Thomas Potter, who convinced him that 
he was destined to preach the gospel of 
universal salvation in this new land. 
The wilderness church at Good Luck may 
be seen at the lower right of the panel. 

The top panel pictures the founding of 
churches by  circuit-riding preachers. 
Murray himself rode on a circuit extend- 
ing from New Hampshire to Maryland. 

Clement of Alexandria appears at the 
head of the lancet. He was a church 
father of the third century who taught 
universalism. 


The Right Lancet 

The meeting of Dr. George de Benne- 
ville and Rev. Elhanan Winchester in 
Germantown is shown in the first panel. 
De Benneville was the pioneer missionary 
of Universalism in Pennsylvania. Win- 
chester ranks with Murray in importance 
as a founder of the church. Recognized 
internationally as a speaker and a writer, 
he was active in Philadelphia much of 
his short life and is directly connected 
with the origin of the Church of the 
Restoration. The Indian beside De 
Benneville and the Negro next to Win- 
chester symbolize their ministry to these 
particular minority groups. 

The middle panel depicts the dramatic 
manner of Hosea Ballou’s ordination. It 
occurred when Winchester impulsively 
took up the Bible and said, “Brother 
Ballou, I press to your heart the written 
Jehovah!” Ballou began life as a humble 
farmboy, symbolized in the figure just 


beneath, but became the greatest thinker 
the church has produced. His Treatise 
on the Atonement was an outstanding 
influence in setting the young denomina~= 
tion on the liberal path. 

The upper panel describes the develop- 
ment of educational institutions and 
national organizations within the church 
during the years that have elapsed. - 


Quatrefoil 


Here the Declaration of Principles, 
ratified in 1899, is fittingly symbolized. 
The principles are: The Universal 
Fatherhood of God; the Spiritual author- 
ity and leadership of his Son Jesus 
Christ; the trustworthiness of the Bible 
as containing a revelation from God; the 
certainty of just retribution for sin; the 
final harmony of all souls with God. 

Inscription 

“To the Glory of God and in Loving 
Memory of Columbus W. Gabell, Jr., 
and Ella M. Gabell, his wife.” The faith 
and loyalty of these devoted members of 
the Church of the Restoration is wonder- 
fully recalled in this beautiful window. 
The donors are Mr. and Mrs. Pearce M. 
Gabell. 


A Word from the Artist 


“The first purpose of this window 
would be a ministry of color. For that 
reason the medallion type of window was 
selected, so that with the small scenes 
and smaller pieces the window could be 
carried out in a glorious jewel effect... . 
As the beholder studies the window the 
various scenes and symbolisms reveal 
themselves and teach their lesson. The 
small scenes also keep the window in 
better scale with the church, and make 
the finest corhplement to the beautiful 
architecture.”—Hernry Ler WILxet. 


H. E. LATHAM 


Rey. H. Edward Latham of Vine- 
yard Haven died at his West Chop home 
in that town on May 10, following an 
illness of about a year. He was seventy- 
two years of age and had been a per- 
manent resident of Vineyard Haven for 
the past six years. 

Born in Saltaire, England, he came 
to this country early in life and was 
educated for the ministry at the College 
of Liberal Arts and the divinity school 
of St. Lawrence University at Canton, 
N.Y. He began his ministry at Hyannis, 
Mass., in the Unitarian and Universalist 
fellowship, and until three or four years 
ago followed this profession, chiefly in 
New England. His longest pastorate 
was in North Attleboro, Mass., where, 
during the last world war, he was ex- 
tremely active in Red Cross work and 
held the office of food administrator. 

During his Maine pastorate, he studied 


law at the American Law School, and 
was admitted to the bar in Maine, Ver- 
mont and Massachusetts, having a law 
practice in each of those states. 

Mr. Latham had held membership in 
various lodges and organizations, but at 
the time of his death he belonged to 


none of them. 


During his residence on the Vineyard, 
he had made many friends, and quietly 
and unassumingly made himself a part 
of the community in which he lived. 

Surviving him are his wife, Mrs. Janie 
Latham; a son, Edmund H., of Wareham; 
and two daughters, Mrs. C. Leroy Can- 
field of New London, Conn., and Mrs. 
Byron A. Berry of Conway, N. H. 

Private funeral services were held at. 
the Hinckley and Renear Funeral Parlors 
at Vineyard Haven on May 12, Rev. 
John C. Vernon of Christ Methodist 


Church officiating, and interment was in 


Oak Grove Cemetery in that town. 


W. IRVING TOWSLEY 

Rev. Washington Irving Towsley, a 
graduate of the St. Lawrence University 
Theological School in the class of 1886, 
died in New York City on Friday, April 
30, 1943. He was born in Oswego, N. Y.. 
September 3, 1863. His parents were 
Andrew Wilson and Samantha Reming- 
ton Towsley. 

Mr. Towsley was a preacher of ability. 
He held pastorates in Stoughton and 
Mukwonago, Wis.; Washington and Rut- 
land, Vt.; Kingfield and Biddeford, 
Maine; Middleport, Olcott and Oswego, 
INeaXe 

He is survived by his wife; two sons, 
Prentice W. of Hawthorne, N. Y., and 
Frank B. of Scarsdale, N. Y.; and two 
daughters, Mrs. Lena T. Hinds of New 
York City and Miss Alice M. Towsley 
of Washington, D. C. 

The funeral service was held on Satur- 
day, May 1, and was conducted by Rev. 
Henry R. Rose, D.D., of New York. In- 


terment was in Oswego, N. Y. 


CLARA E. MORGAN 

Rev. Clara E. Morgan of Cohocton,. 
N. Y., a retired Universalist minister, 
died May 20 at the age of eighty. She 
had been in ill-health for several years 
and suffered a fractured hip about a~ 
year ago. 

Funeral services were conducted by 
Rev. Ellis E. Pierce, Ph.D., Univer- 
salist pastor at Hornell, and Rev. W. J. 
Semple of the Presbyterian church of 
Cohocton. As Dr. Fred C. Leining 
wrote of her, “She was a most successful’ 
woman minister.” 

Clara E. Morgan was born November: 
20, 1862, at Mohawk, N. Y., the daughter 
of James and Lucinda M. Morgan. She 
was educated in the schools of Mohawk 
and at the Canton Divinity School at. 


’ 
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St. Lawrence University. She  grad- 
uated with the B.D. degree in 1898. 
That same year she was ordained. All 
her work was in New York State, her 
pastorates being: Edwards, 1897-1898; 
Nunda, 1898-1903; Cohocton, Conesus, 


and South Dansville, 1903-1906; Perry, 


1906-1922; Hornell 1923-1929. The 
Woman’s Missionary Society of New 
York State elected her president and the 
State Convention made her a trustee. 
Her cheery, hopeful personality and her 
friendly nature made her a_ beloved 
pastor and her rugged common sense a 
wise administrator. 


WILL OF ARTHUR E. MASON 


The Boston Herald of May 12 con- 
tained the following account of the will 
of Arthur E. Mason, a prominent Uni- 
versalist layman: 

The will of Arthur Ellery Mason of 
Newton, who served as trustee of Tufts 
College for more than fifty years, was 
filed yesterday in Middlesex probate 
court. It left the college $25,000, as well 
as many other public bequests. The 
estate is valued at about $200,000. 

The gift to Tufts is to be part of a 
permanent fund. A friend, Eugene H. 
Briggs of San Marino, Calif., was left 
$1,000. John C. Olen of West Newton, 
for nineteen years Mr. Mason’s chauffeur, 
and Bernard F. Richardson of Munson- 
ville, N. H., an employee for many years, 
were left $1,000 each. 

Public bequests included: $10,000, 
Doolittle Universalist Home for. Aged 
Persons, Foxboro; $5,000, Home for Aged 
Men, Boston; Eliot Community Hospital, 
Keene, N. H.; Bethany Union for Young 
Women, Boston; Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children; 
$3,000, Travelers’ Aid Society; $2,500, 
Universalist Church of America; Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention; $2,000, 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals; the Universalist 
Publishing House, Boston; $1,000, Grove 
Hall Universalist Church, Boston. 

The residue of his estate is left to his 
wife, Mrs. Margaret Farnham Mason. 
Besides serving as a trustee of Tufts, Mr. 
Mason had been chairman of the college 
finance committee. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The death of Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson on 
May 1 removes a figure long familiar at 
Ferry Beach. It was in 1885 that Mrs. 
Nelson first went to the summer meetings 
then being conducted at the Weirs by 
Dr. Quillen Shinn. Almost every season 
since 1901 she has been at Ferry Beach; 
in the early years her family lived in a 
tent at the grove. Always taking an 
active part in affairs Mrs. Nelson died a 
few hours after writing a letter about 
Ladies’ Aid business to President Elsie 
McPhee. During the past seven years 
Mrs. Nelson singlehandedly raised well 
over a thousand dollars for the Birthday 
Fund. The appeal going out this year 
suggests contributions as a posthumous 
tribute to her. She became a life member 


of the F.B.P.A. in 1923. Mrs. Maude 
Soutter, Mrs. Gertrude Elsner and 
Secretary R. F. Needham officially repre- 
sented the Association at the funeral 
service. 

Reservations for the institutes were 
received by the -secretary several weeks 
before the Ferry Beacher was mailed out. 
This seems to indicate that attendance 
will be much better than anticipated. The 
season opens with the national conven- 
tion of the Universalist Youth Fellowship 
the week end of July 4. 

Dr. Augusta Sutton is working on the 
Ferry Beach history at her home in 
Danbury, Conn., while convalescing from 
a serious illness which confined her to a 
Boston hospital for several months. 

Other than the dimout regulations 
which prevailed last summer (and gave 
no particular trouble), there are no re- 
strictions along the shore at Ferry Beach. 
All persons to be taking more than eight 
meals at the Quillen must have their 
ration books with them. See the Ferry 
Beacher for details. 

The station wagon, “La Mouette,” with 
Earle Dolphin in charge, will meet 
people at Old Orchard Beach, three and 
one-half miles from Ferry Beach. 

Miss Annie F. Bowker of Central Falls, 
R. I., has become a life member. The 
special Life Membership Fund is now 
$453.53. Two Ferry Beachers paying 
memberships of twenty-five dollars now 
would bring the fund above five hundred 
dollars before the annual meeting on 
July 21. No special use of this accumu- 
lated capital has been decided upon. 

Dr. Weston A. Cate of Rochester, 
N. Y., is chairman of the Nominating 
Committee. Serving with him are Rev. 
Josephine B. Folsom of Pittsfield, Maine, 
and Miss Susan M. Andrews of Boston. 


RAILROADING PARTY AT 
PORTLAND CHURCH 


More than one hundred persons 
attended the railroading party of the 
Married Couples’ Club of Congress 
Square Universalist Church, Portland, 
Maine, on April 26. Sixteen members of 
the club, who have an accumulated total 
of four hundred seventy-three years in 
the employ of the railroad, presented the 
program, which was preceded by a fish 
chowder supper. 

William S. Wheeler, retired general 
representative of the Maine Central Rail- 
road, served as master of ceremonies. 
The guests were taken for a trip on the 
Rolling Pin Railroad. A real engine bell, 
railroad flags and lanterns decorated the 
vestry. Tickets were bought at a regula- 
tion ticket booth and were punched by 
George Austin, a conductor for more than 
fifty years. Railroad songs were sung by 


Raymond Frost, Austin B. Durgin, Clif- 


ton Perry and Dr. James Reid. 
Benjamin Presley, for many years a 
newsboy on the Maine Central Railroad, 
sold candy bars and peanuts and told of 
his experiences in meeting famous per- 
sonages. Telegrams were sent by Morse 
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code from one end of the vestry to the 
other by Harry M. Treat, and Mrs. Leon 
W. Merritt conducted a railroad quiz. 

Everett K. Bloss of Boston, superin- 
tendent of Diesel equipment there for the 
Boston and Maine Railroad, was the 
speaker. 

A short skit, “A Day in the Superin- 
tendent’s Office,’ was given by Herbert 
Harris, Harry M. Treat and Carl N. 
Bruns. Motion pictures were shown by 
Douglas K. Hammett. 

Special guests were Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter P. Reeves, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Rhodes, Mr. and Mrs. Wylder L. Need- 
ham, Mr. and Mrs. Warren Sylvester and 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Warner. 


KANSAS UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The sixty-ninth session of the Kansas: 
Universalist Convention was held in 
Hutchinson, May 1 and 2. During the 
Saturday session reports were made by 
the officers and by representatives of the 
organizations of the churches. The 
Sunday school at Hutchinson has greatly 
increased in size, and a Girl Scout Troop 
and a Junior Clara Barton Guild have 
been established. The property of both 
churches was reported repaired and in 
excellent condition. Both churches report 
an increase in average attendance. 

The superintendent, Rey. Donald B. 
King of Junction City, reported a greater 
strength in the churches and in the con- 
vention than at any time during the 
past ten years. 

The convention service of worship was 
held Sunday morning. Dr. Albert D. 
Bell of Hutchinson conducted the service 
and Mr. King preached. The subject 
was “Fundamental Religion.” 

On Sunday afternoon officers were 
elected for the coming year. Those re- 
elected were: Lloyd Shirk, president; 
Donald B. King, secretary; Mrs. Blanche 
B. Pierce, treasurer. 

Dr. Albert D. Bell was elected vice- 
president and Fred Walton of Sterling 
and Mrs. Betty King of Junction City 
were elected to serve three years as 
trustees. Mr. King was elected to a 
three-year term on the Committee of 
Fellowship. 


MILTON MUDER’S 
NEW PASTORATE 


Rev. Milton E. Muder, for the past 
three and a half years minister of the 
First Universalist Church in Morrisville, 
Vt., resigned his pastorate. Almost im- 
mediately he was called to the pastorate 
of the Congregational church in Danbury, 
N. H. Associated with it is the Chris- 
tian-Congregational church in the adjoin- 
ing town of Grafton. About six years 
ago the Muders bought a farm home in 
Danbury, which they expected to make 
their permanent home upon Mr. Muder’s 
retirement. The Muders will live in 
their own home and are very happy in 
their newly found relationship. Danbury 
is in the lovely Dartmouth-Lake Sunapee 
region. 
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0. G. COLEGROVE 
HONORED 

Rey. O. G. Colegrove of Stockton, IIl., 
was one of the three surviving alumni of 
Hanover (Michigan) High School, class 
of 1883, who were honored at the annual 
banquet of the Alumni Association held 


on May 8. All three met for the first 
time in sixty years. On his way to the 
reunion Mr. Colegrove christened a 


great-nephew, William Albert Thompson, 
in Jackson, Mich. 


COLONEL AMES HONORED 


Col. Louis Annin Ames, president of 
the Universalist Church of America, has 
just been elected a director of the Broad- 
way Association, New York City. Colonel 
Ames also was re-elected recently a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
Sons of the American Revolution and 
elected president of the American Society 
of the Friends of Lafayette. 


NEW MEMBERS 

Previously reported, 439. 

Illinois. Joliet, 17. Urbana, 11. 

Maine. Augusta, 6. 

Massachusetts. Chelsea, 5. Malden, 5. 
Waltham, 7. West Somerville, 15. 

Ohio. Attica, 3. 

Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: Church of 
the Messiah, 13; Church of the Restora- 
tion, 2. 

Rhode Island. Providence (Church of 
the Mediator) , 14. 

Wisconsin. Wausau, 3. 

Total, 540. 


CHRISTENINGS 

Previously reported, 126. 

District of Columbia. Washington, 8. 

Illinois. Stockton, 3. 

Maine. Augusta, 3. 

Massachusetts. Malden, 2. Waltham, 1. 
West Somerville, 2. 

Michigan. Concord and Horton, 23. 
Jackson, 1. 

Ohio. South Lyons, 6. Woodstock, 3. 

Rhode Island. Providence (Church of 
the Mediator) , 6. 

Total, 179. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Harry L. Thornton, pastor of the 
Universalist church in Marion, Mass., 
began his thirteenth year on Easter 
Sunday and was remembered by his 
congregation with a special gift of money. 


Sergeant Daniel Smythe, author of 
Steep Acres, a successful book of poetry, 
is now with an Airdrome Squadron in 
Georgia. He read from his poems on 
May 20 before the Poetry Society of 
Georgia. 


Herbert E. Belden, a lifelong member 
of the Hartford, Conn., Universalist 
church, was re-elected treasurer of the 


Connecticut Universalist Convention, 
May 12. He is beginning his twenty- 
fifth year in that office. Special recogni- 
tion of his long and efficient service was 
made at the convention. 


Mrs. George L. Champlin of Hartford, 


-Conn., president of the Association of 


Universalist Women in Connecticut, com- 
pleted a year as vice-president of the 
State Convention, May 12, and Was 
elected a trustee for three years. 


James S. Stevens of Hartford, Conn.; 
an active layman from his éarly youth in 
the Y.P.C.U., state and national, has been 
elected a trustee of the Universalist 
Publishing House, for three years, from 
Connecticut, by the State Convention. 


John R. Etz, son of Dr. and Mrs. 
Roger F. Etz, was seriously injured by an 
explosion in the chemical laboratory at 
Tufts College, April 29, and was taken 
to the Massachusetts General Hospital. 
He is now convalescent, and it is 
believed that his eyes, which were burned, 
have suffered no permanent injury. 


Miss Mary E. LaFrance, minister of 
music at the Universalist National 
Memorial Church, was married Sunday, 
May 16, in Baltimore, to Glenn Ogden. 
Mrs. Ogden will serve the National 
Church until August, when she will begin 
work for a Presbyterian church in 
Bloomington, Ill. 


Rev. Ernest M. Whitesmith has re- 
signed from the pastorate of the church 
at Mitchellville,-Iowa. Mr. and Mrs. 
Whitesmith are now living at their home 
at Birch Bay, near Blaine, Wash. 


Miss Julia S. Harwood, who was for 
some time bookkeeper of the Universalist 
Publishing House, was married, May 5, 
in Rockland, Maine, to Dr. A. N. Drury. 
Dr. and Mrs. Drury are living at 63 
Loring Road, Winthrop, Mass. 


Rev. Mason McGinness, pastor of the 
Unitarian church in East Boston, Mass., 
and Mrs. McGinness announce the birth 
of a daughter (Carla Jean) on May 15. 
Mrs. McGinness is the former Dorothy 
Hutchison. 


Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, D.D., of 
Danbury, Conn., was re-elected secretary 
of the Connecticut Universalist Conven- 
tion, May 12, and is beginning his 
eleventh year in that office. 


Rev. Joseph Fernald Cobb of Wind- 
ham, Conn., has left Connecticut to 
become a resident of Florida. The 
Connecticut Convention passed resolu- 
tions recognizing his faithful service in 
the state for forty-three years. 


Rey. J. Stewart Diem, associate secre- 
tary of the University of Wisconsin 
Y.M.C.A., has been appointed chairman 
of a “Students in Agriculture Summer 
Seminar” at Baraboo, Wis., sponsored by 
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the National Student Councils of the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 


William W. Cromie of Saugus, Mass., 
resigned his pastorate on May 9, ef- 
fective June 6. On June 13 he will 
begin work as pastor of the Church of 
Christ, Universalist, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Rev. and Mrs. William E. Lewis of 
Keene, N. H., announce the arrival of 
William Christopher Lewis on May 2. 
Mrs. Lewis was Miss Lois Folsom. 


Rey. Emerson S. Schwenk, pastor of 
the First Universalist Church of Bridge- 
port, Conn., and Rev. Ronald Wells, 
pastor of the Baptist church of Bridge- 
port, representing the Committee on Re- 
settlement of American Japanese Citi- 
zens, which was appointed by the Fed- 
eral Council, made a two weeks’ tour 
after Easter visiting Chicago, Denver, 
Des Moines, and the Granada Relocation 
Center. Mr. Schwenk is making ad- 
dresses telling of this great work. 


Rev. Thomas M. Murray of Concord 
and Horton, Mich., though not physically 
robust, has taken on extra work at 
South Lyons, Ohio. On Easter he chris- 
tened twenty-three children. His own 
son has entered the Army. 


Dr. Carl H. Olson of Minneapolis ad- 
dressed the Illinois State Convention, 
May 11, at a luncheon and at an eve- 
ning meeting. 


The Hon. Clement F. Robinson of 
Portland, Maine, was awarded the hon- 
orary degree of master of arts at the 
one hundred thirty-eighth commence- 
ment of Bowdoin College, May 22. 


F. Elwood Smith of our West Somer- 
ville, Mass., church writes that he has 
been a subscriber of THe Leaver since 
January, 1890. 


Rev. and Mrs. Douglas Frazier an- 
nounce the adoption of a son, Alan 
Douglas. 


Rev. and Mrs. William E. Gardner of 
North Weymouth, Mass., are the parents 
of a son, Robert Van Allen, born May 26. 


Rev. George L. Mason died at the 
Franklin County Hospital in Greenfield, 
Mass., May 2. He retired from the min- 
istry in 1927 and lived in Orange. Rev. 
Douglas H. Robbins, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church in Orange, conducted 
funeral services May 5. Mr. Mason is 
survived by his wife and two sons. 


Robert F. Needham of Arlington, 
Mass., has resigned as chairman and as 
a member of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Temperance Commission, which 
he organized in 1937. 


Miss Ida M. Folsom, executive director 
of the Association of Universalist 
Women, is at her home in Dover- 
Foxcroft, Maine, for the month of June. 
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Obituary 


EDITH F. CROWELL 


Mrs. Edith F. Crowell, widow of Aruna B. 
Crowell, who with her husband was prominent 
for many years in the Universalist church in 
New Bedford, Mass., died suddenly on Sunday, 
April 4. 

She was particularly interested in child welfare 
and religious education. For forty years she was 
an active worker in church schools, being for a 
long time superintendent in kindergarten and 
primary departments and later being teacher of 
a class of high-school girls. She served on the 
board of directors of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Sunday School Association. 

In New Bedford she was prominent in club 
work and in many enterprises for community 
betterment. 

Funeral services were conducted by Rev. George 
E. Huntley, D.D., of Cambridge, and Rev. Dun- 
can Howlett, pastor of the First Unitarian Church 
of New Bedford. 

Mrs. Crowell is survived by a brother and two 
sisters; by her son, Lieutenant Howard G. 
Crowell; and a grandson, H. Gardner Crowell. 


MARY MAXIM 


Miss Mary Maxim of 101 Walden Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., died on April 9. 

Born in Paris, Maine, April 16, 1858, Miss 
Maxim was educated in the public schools of 
that town, and later taught school there and in 
Buckfield. From a child she was a lover of 
music and art, and eventually she gave up 
teaching to enter the Boston Conservatory of 
Music and the Boston School of Fine Arts. 
Upon the completion of her studies at these 
institutions, with the aid of her twin sister 
Martha, Miss Maxim opened a school of music 
at their home in Cambridge, which they success- 
fully conducted for over fifty years. Together 
these sisters gave concerts throughout New 
England and Canada. , 

Miss Maxim was an artist of ability, and some 
of her water colors will be hung in the Public 
Library at Paris and Buckfield, Maine. She was 
very versatile. She could write poetry as easily 


as she could sing or paint, and her poems were - 


printed in a variety of periodicals. One of these 
was read by Rev. Anna C. M. Tillinghast, who 
had charge of the funeral services. 

Miss Maxim maintained a keen interest in 
civic affairs, especially in the advancement of 
women. 

After the death of her twin sister Martha on 
December 16, 1942, her one desire was to join 
her. 

Both Mary and Martha Maxim were lifelong 
Universalists. ¥ 


FLORENCE B. COLE 


Miss Florence B. Cole, a sister of Rev. Fred 
H. Cole, who formerly held Universalist fellow- 
ship, died at her home in North Cambridge, 
Mass., May 7. 

Miss Cole was born in Mt. Holly, Vt. She 
was educated at Black River Academy, Ludlow, 
and at the Hickox Secretarial School in 
Boston. 

She was first employed by the Harding Uniform 
Company, Boston, and in 1917 she entered the 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

_ For thg Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


employ ot the First National Bank of Boston. 
At the time of her death she was secretary and 
assistant to the purchasing agent. 

Funeral services were held, May 10, in the 
A. E. Long Memorial Chapel, North Cambridge. 


Burial was in Ludlow, Vt. se 
ELIZA M. CROCKER 
Mrs. Eliza M. Crocker, president of the 


Parent-Teacher Association of the Chapman 
School, East Boston, died at her home in East 
Boston, May 7, aged sixty-seven years. 

A native of London, England, she had resided 
in East Boston for sixty years. 

She was a member of the Home Club of East 


Boston. 

Mrs. Crocker is survived by her husband, 
Carlton W. Crocker; a daughter, Mrs. Lloyd 
Lister; and three sons, Carlton Crocker, Jr., 


U. S. Navy, Dr. Harvey Crocker, and Kimball 
Crocker. 

Funeral services were held, May 9, in All 
Souls’ Universalist Church, East Boston, Dr. 
George Warren officiating. 

Burial was in Woodlawn Cemetery. 


CYNTHIA SMITH FRENCH 


The Universalist Church lost a devoted sup- 
porter in the death of Mrs. Cynthia Smith French. 
She died March 29 at her home in the town of 
Granger, Allegany County, New York. 

She was born June 22, 1854, daughter of 
Hiram and Mary Hardy Smith. She was one of 
twelve children, all of whom are dead. She was 
married January 16, 1921, to Alpha French, 
deceased. 

The funeral, which was largely attended, was 
held at the home, April 1, with burial in the Short 
Tract Cemetery, Rev. Julia Tobey, pastor of the 
Perry Universalist church, officiating. The great- 
grandnephews acted as bearers. 

She is survived by a stepson, Roy French of 
Attica; two nieces and two nephews, Mrs. Belle 
Shaw of Hollywood, Fla., Mrs. Charles Bennett 
of Hunt, Albert Smith of Dalton and Herman 
Smith of Derby, Colo. 

By her will, it is stated, bequests have been 
left to St. Lawrence University, the New York 
State Convention and the Universalist Church 
of America. 


LIZZIE M. NELSON 


In the death May 1 of Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson, 
Grove Hall Church, Boston, and the Universalist 
denomination lose a stanch friend and loyal sup- 
porter. 

Born in Boston, June 14, 1861, she was edu- 
cated in the public schools and graduated from 
the Massachusetts Normal Art School. Early in 
life she married Dr. Charles D. Nelson, a promis- 
ing young physician, and went to live in the 
West. After a few years she was left a widow 
with two small sons. She then returned to 
Boston to live. She was reared in the Shawmut 
Avenue Universalist Church, afterwards the 
Every Day Church. 

Life was not easy for her, but she met it 
bravely. Steadfastly she set to work to maintain 
and educate her sons. For many years, until! 
reaching the legal age, she was employed by the 
Registry of Deeds. Besides her work, she had 
two interests, her family and her church. To 
her church she gave unstinted devotion. For 
forty or more years she was registrar of Grove 
Hall Church, keeping its records faultlessly, was 
a member of its Bible Class, was a self-constituted 
welcome committee in the church vestibule, and 
had a record of perfect attendance. Also for 
years she was a regular attendant at state and 
national conventions. She spent her summers at 
Ferry Beach, and there was never an institute, 
public meeting or reunion at which she was not 
present. Her friends dubbed her affectionately, 
“Old Faithful.” 

She was one of the founders of the Alumni 
Society of the Massachusetts Normal Art School 
from which she graduated. 

Without preceding illness, she died peacefully 
in her sleep. 

Funeral services were held at Grove Hall 
Church, May 3, her pastor, Rev. Flint M. Bissell, 
D. D., officiating. 


AGNES KILBY FORWARD 


Mrs. Alice Kilby Forward died April 6 in 
Watertown, N. Y. Funeral services were held at 
her home in Henderson, Dr. Harold H. Niles, 
pastor of the Universalist church in Watertown, 
officiating. 

Mrs. Forward was born in Henderson on 
March 26, 1883, the daughter of Adolphus and 
Sophia Reed Kilby. She was married to Orville 
W. -Forward on August 26, 1903. For many 
years a member of the Universalist church of 
Henderson, she sang in the choir and was an 
ardent worker in the church. 
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WANTED 


A supervisor for a small group of 
boys in a coeducational camp on Lake 
Winnepesaukee. Man with wife and 
children acceptable. For further in- 
formation communicate with Mrs. 
William C. Abbe, Assistant Director, 
2 Palmer Street, Winchester, Mass. 


MYRTA R. HIRST 


Mrs. Samuel Hirst died at Hutchinson, Kan., 
March 15, 1943. She was Myrta Rogers, a 
daughter of Rev. C. H. Rogers, pioneer Mid- 
western Universalist minister. The Rogers family 
were Methodists until Mrs. Hirst’s father became 
converted to Universalism. After serving a Uni- 
versalist church in Iowa and later at Seneca, 
Kan., the family moved to Hutchinson in 1884. 
It was here that Mr. and Mrs. Hirst met and 
were married. Mr. Hirst was a local photogra- 
pher. They recently celebrated their fifty-fifth 
wedding anniversary. 

At the time of her death, Mrs. Hirst was a 
member of the Hutchinson Universalist church. 


ELIZABETH MARBLE THAYER 


Mrs. Elizabeth Marble Thayer, aged ninety- 
four years, died at the home of her daughter, 
Mrs. Charles A. Knickerbocker, in Waterville, 
Maine, on May 2. 

Mrs. Thayer was born in Paris, Maine, March 
23, 1849, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Jarvis 
C. Marble. She is survived by her daughter, 
Mrs. Knickerbocker, widow of Rev. Charles A. 
Knickerbocker; a son, Jarvis M.; and three 
grandchildren, Frances E. Thayer, Waterville; 
Ensign J. M. Thayer, Jr., Washington, D.C., 
and Mrs. Charles R. Hartley, Washington. Also 
by a great-grandson and several nieces and 
nephews. 

Mrs. Thayer was a member of the Universalist 
church on Paris Hill and one of its most loyal 
supporters until she moved to Waterville, when 
she became active in the church there. 

Funeral services were conducted by her pastor, 
Rev. Kenneth C. Hawkes, at the Marble home- 
stead, Paris, on May 4. 


THOMAS E. VOSE 


Thomas E. Vose, member of a féng prominent 
Universalist family, died suddenly in Waterville, 
Maine, at the home of his brother, Harry S. 
Vose. 

He was born in Canton, Maine, in 1866, the 


son of Mr. and Mrs. Sebastian Streeter Vose. 
His grandfather, Rev. Ezekiel Vose, was for 
several years pastor of the historic Norlands 


church in Livermore, Maine. He was also de- 
scended from Rey. Thomas Barnes. 

Mr. Vose was graduated from Waterville High 
School and Coburn Classical Institute. He was 
one of the three oldest members of the First 
Universalist Church in Waterville and one of its 
most regular attendants. He was also a member 
of the Garfield Camp, Sons of Union Veterans. 

He is survived by one sister, Nina Vose 
Greeley, of Portsmouth, N. H.; two brothers, 
Harry S. of Waterville and Arthur G. of Houlton, 
Maine; and several nieces and nephews. 

Funeral services were conducted at Waterville 
on May 22 by his pastor, Rev. Kenneth C. 
Hawkes. 


WESLEY GILBERT PRICE 


; 

Rev. Wesley Gilbert Price, for many years 
active in the Universalist ministry, died sud- 
denly at Junction City, Kan., on Saturday, 
April 24, at the age of sixty-two. 

Mr. Price was born in New York State and 
held missions in Universalist churches from 
Maine to Minnesota for two years during the 
earlier years of his ministry. -He has, at various 
times, been engaged in business. His last three 
settlements were at Columbus Ohio, and Hutch- 
inson and Junction City, Kan. For the last 
five years he has been engaged in business in 
Junction City. 

Funeral services were held in Junction City 
by Rev. John G. MacKinnon of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Richmond, Va. The body was 
taken for burial to the family plot in Sauger- 
ties, N. Y., where Mr. MacKinnon held a second 
service for members of the family who reside in 
the “ast. 

Mr. Price is survived by his wife; four chil- 
dren, Barbara, Donald, Nedric and Janice; his 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 


Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 


ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 


The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


High School Graduates 


May Enter Theological 
School July 1 


For announcement and information, 
address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


mother; and several brothers and sisters, among 
them Rev. John Edwin Price, who was once 
minister of the Universalist church in Cin- 
cinnati, and Rev. Herbert Price, who served Uni- 
versalist churches in Ohio and who is now a 
prisomer of war in the Orient. 


PHINEAS W. HASELTINE 


Phineas W. Haseltine of Lawrence, Mass., 
died early Tuesday morning, April 27, at his 
home. He was born in Windham, N. H., and 


was in his ninety-seventh year. He had resided 
in Lawrence for seventy-eight years and retired 
twelve years ago as a salesman for Swift Com- 
pany. He was the city’s oldest precinct officer 
at his retirement two years ago. 

Mr. Haseltine was a member of the Church 
of the Good Shepherd (Universalist) and also a 
member of Tucsan Lodge, A. F. and A. M., for 
sixty-nine years. He was the first Lawrencé 
man to receive the fifty-year Masonic medal. 

He is survived by one son, Frank <A. of 
Lawrence; a sister, Lily Haseltine of Windham, 
N. H.; and several nieces and nephews. 

The funeral was held from his home, April 
29, his pastor, Rev. Charles A. Wyman, officiat- 
ing. Burial was in Bellevue Cemetery. 

Mr. Haseltine and his wife, who died in 
November, 1938, observed their sixty-second 
wedding anniversary in June, 1938. 


Notices 


IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Iowa Universalist Convention with auxili- 
ary organizations will meet for its one hundred 
and ‘first annual session at Webster City, June 
11, 12 and 13. Rev. Horton Colbert of Roches- 
ter, Minn., Rev. Verna Rheingans of Niles, Mich., 
and Miss Nellie Housden will take part in con- 
ferences and general sessions. Dr. Laura B. 
Galer of Mt. Pleasant will preach the Sunday 
morning sermon. All delegates and visitors are 
requested to apply to Dr. Effe McCollum Jones, 
pastor of the Webster City church, for reser- 
vations. 

Vircinia H. FRANKLIN, Secretary 


KANSAS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Full fellowship (Form 21) granted to Rev. 
Albert D. Bell, who was licensed March 21, 
1942, as a minister from another denomination. 

Donatp B. Kine, Secretary 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The one hundred eighteenth annual session of 
the Ohio Universalist Convention will be held 
in the Universalist church at Columbus, 
June 20 to 23, inclusive. The auxiliary organiza- 
tions will hold their annual sessions in con- 
junction with the parent body. Reports will 
be received, plans made for the coming year, 
and officers elected. 

Harriet. E. Drurey, Secretary 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Transferred Wallace Grant Fiske to the Cen- 
tral Committee. 
Noted ordination of Dana E. Klotzle on April 
16, 1943. 
Cart A. HempeEt, Secretary 


UNIVERSALIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP: 


The Universalist Youth Fellowship will hold 
its fifty-fifth annual convention at Ferry Beach, 
Saco, Maine, July 3 and 4, 1943, for the pur- 
pose of hearing reports, electing officers and 
transacting such business as may legally be 
brought before if. 

Dorotuy E. Prtersen, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Joseph Fernald Cobb transferred to the 
Central Committee. 


Ricuarp H, Brrp, Jr., Secretary 


FERRY BEACH SEASON 


July 3-10—Youth Institute. 
Schwenk, dean. 

July 10-17—Institute of Religious Education. 
Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, dean. 

July 17-24 — Churchmanship Institute. Dr. 
Clinton L. Scott, dean. 

July 24-31 — Institute of International Rela- 
tions. Dr. Stanley Manning, dean. 

August 2—Closing day. 

Rates in the buildings vary from $15 to $20. 
Ferry Beach easily reached by train or bus to 
Old Orchard Beach, Maine, thence by the 
F.B.P.A, station wagon to the Quillen. 

The annual meetings of the Association and of 
the Ladies’ Aid will take place Wednesday after- 
noon, July 21. 


Rev. Emerson 


Rosert F. NeepHam, Secretary 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Crackling 


When the threat of invasion was at 
its height and all signposts had been 
removed, a motorist stopped a country 
yokel and inquired of him the way sie 
a certain village. 

The yokel, pointing the direction re- 
plied: “That wore the way before the 
war, but I b’aint be tellin’ anybody now.” 
—Exchange. 


“How do you explain the ia: of 
meat?” 

“TI don’t know, but you ertahaly 
can’t blame the boys. who make the 
drugstore sandwiches.”—Pathfinder. — 


Wife: I see by the paper that women 
are getting men’s wages these days. 

Husband: Humph—they always have, 
one way or another—The Christian 
Science Monitor. 


“My dear, I’ve met the simply perfect 
man, but he hasn’t any money.” 

“Sounds contradictory to me.”’—Mon- 
treal Star. 


Artist (proudly) : shall never do 
anything better than that. 

Friend: Nonsense! You mustn’t lose 
heart!—Stray Stories. 


Civilian Defense Head: “Furthermore, 
it is essential that all personnel should 
be impressed with the immediate prob- 
ability of large-scale air-raids—and this 
is especially necessary when there is no 
immediate probability of large-scale air- 
raids.”—Spotted by Punch. 


Heard in an English air-raid shelter: 

“Is there a macintosh in here that’s 
large enough to keep two young ladies 
warm?” 

“No, but there’s a MacPherson who’s 
willing to try,” was the reply from a 
dark corner —Labor. 


Elderly Aunt, to her nephew, a poor 
preacher: “James, why did you enter the 
ministry?” 

“Because I was called,” he answered. 

“James,” said the old lady, anxiously, 
as she looked up from wiping her spec- 
tacles, “are you sure it wasn’t some other 
noise you heard?”—Ezchange. 


Private John R. Mohr received a letter 
from his wife, in which she said, “Honey, 


I’m sending along a box of cookies I 


made for you.” Private Mohr waited a 
few days, then a week, for the cookies. 
Then, still cookieless, he wrote his wife 
and told her how delicious the cookies 
were. They'll be here any day, he figured. 
Fourteen days later, the wife wrote 


Private Mohr, explained the cookies had 


been burned in the baking and had 
been sent out ... “and who, WHO 


is sending you copkies?”—Camp ects! 
(Texas) Blade. Be, 


